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FOUR YEARS OLD 
TODAY! 


The United States News was 
established on May 17, 1933— 
just four years ago today. 


Starting with approximately 
14,000, the circulation has mul- 
tiplied five and a half times to 
| about 78,000 paid subscribers on 
| May 17, 1937. 


We hope to show an equal 
gain in the next four years. 


Our subscription list at pres- 
ent reaches almost every com- 
munity, large and small, in the 
United States, and many foreign 
countries. 


Advertisers who have been 
desirous of presenting their 
messages to the intelligent and 
worth-while audience repre- | 
sented by the readership of 
The United States News have 
increased their space from year 
to year. 


To readers and advertisers 
I who have made possible the 
| growth of The United States 
i News, we offer our appreciation. 
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The March of te News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


i/HEN the President returned to Washington 
late last week after two weeks’ absence he 
went into a huddle immediately with Adminis- 
tration leaders in Congress over plans to speed 
up the legislative program. 

The status of the President's proposal for 
court reform came in for considerable discus- 
sion. In spite of the outlook for an adverse 
report when the Senate Judiciary Committee 
votes on the proposition on May 18 there was 
no indication that there would be any backing 
down, any compromise. 


Some of those who took part in the White 
House conferences conceded that the fate of the 
court proposal depended largely on the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Social Security 
case which might be handed down on May 17 
when the court reconvenes after two weeks’ re- 
cess. If the Social Security Act should be up- 
held, several wavering Senators, who admittedly 
hold the balance of power on the court proposal, 
would see no need of adding members to the 
court to safeguard the Administration's social 
reform program. | 


THE ECONOMY GOAL 


Economy was another subject given lengthy 
consideration. In a press conference held on 
the train shortly before his arrival in Wash- 
ington, the President expressed no preference 
for the various proposals for cutting Govern- 
ments expenses. The saving he asked was 300 
to 400 millions in the 1938 budget. 

The day before the President's return the 
Senate had voted to make one saving of 60 mil- 
lion dollars, lopping off that amount from the 
appropriation of 500 million dollars to pay 
farmers for observing soil conservation prac- 
tices. The measure now goes to conference, 
the House having voted the full amount. 


On the farm program the President an- 
nounced that there would be no backward step. 
The “ever normal granary,” he declared, is one 
of those objectives for which he has just be- 
gun to fight, although the methods used in the 
future may be modified from those used in the 
past. 

Relief loomed as another major problem, still 
unsolved. A House sub-committee last week 
recommended a reduction from a billion and a 
half to one billion dollars in the 1938 appro- 
priation, but the full committee reported the 
measure to the House with the original figure 
restored. Relief Administrator Hopkins’ firm 
insistence on the need of the larger amount was 
the compelling factor. 


THE CCC STILL AN ISSUE 

The President did not appear to be perturbed 
over the action of the House last week in failing 
to accept his recommendation that the Civilian 
Conservation Corps be made a _ permanent 
agency of the Government at a level of 300,000 
enrollees costing about 300 million dollars a 
year, | 

The House passed a bill extending the CCC 
for two years only. The President said the im- 

[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 
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Congress Delegation of Spending Power 
To President Roosevelt Sets a Record 


(ONGRESS since March 4, 1933, has given 
President Roosevelt discretionary spend- 
ing authority over $15,428,498,815. 

Congress in the years between 1789 and 1933 
gave the Presidents discretionary spending 
power over $1,687,112,500. 

In other words, in a period of a little more 
than four years one President has been given 
the power to spend without restriction more 
than nine times as much as.30 Presidents in 
143 years. 

That is the story told by a comparison of the 
“blank check” appropriations, or funds to be 
spent “in the discretion of the President” be- 
tween 1789 and 1933 and such appropriations 
since that time. It is shown in the pictogram 
above. 


THE WAR FUNDS 

During the entire period of the World War 
Congress appropriated only $1,439,000,000 to 
be spent at the discretion of the President. 

During the war with Spain $50,000,000 and 
during the Civil War $12,000,000 was appro- 
priated for discretionary expenditure. 

With the exception of one appropriation, 
major discretionary appropriations usually 
have gone either for national defense or ac- 
tual war expenditures. 


During the last four years the President has 
been given discretionary authority over every 
major emergency appropriation. 

In the National Industial Recovery Act alone 
President Roosevelt was given twice as much 
discretionary spending authority as was con- 
ferred altogether on all the Presidents before 
him. 

In the Work Relief Act of 1935 the NIRA 
record was surpassed and the President was 
given discretion over a sum three times as large 
as the total given all other Presidents. 


MORE BILLIONS TO COME 


The grant of powers has continued in other 
more recent relief appropriations and if the re- 
quest for work-relief funds now pending before 
Congress is granted in the pattern outlined by 
the other appropriations the President again 
will be given discretionary authority over a 
sum larger than the entire discretionary 
amount appropriated during the World War. 


Approximately one of every two dollars of 
public moneys spent during the past four years 
has been spent at the discretion of the 
President. 


This is an annual expenditure equal to the 


entire governmental budget of Great Britain, 
excluding rearmament expenses. 

An appropriation of a million dollars to de- 
fray expenses incurred in relations between 
this country and foreign nations, made in 1794, 
was the first large “blank check.” Then came 
an appropriation of a million.and a half dollars 
to be spent under the President’s direction to 
pay expenses resulting from the Louisiana 
Purchase. 

Other appropriations totaling more than 
twenty million dollars, largely for national de- 
fense and to pay for expenditures arising from 
the Mexican War, were made between 1803 
and the Civil War. 

Only one minor discretionary appropriation, 
an authorization for an expenditure of $100,- 
000 to fight a yellow fever epidemic, was made 
between the Civil and Spanish Wars. 

Except for an appropriation of $10,000,000 
for the Panama Canal no more discretionary 
appropriations were made until the outbreak 
of the World War, when $2,750,000 was ap- 
propriated to pay transportation costs for re- 
turning home Americans stranded in Europe 
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at the outbreak of the war. 

Following America’s entry into the war came 
discretionary appropriations for emergency 
shipping, housing and general war expendi- 
tures. The last discretionary appropriation 
before 1933 was to set up a $100,000,000 fund 
to buy food for distribution to Europeans dur- 
ing the post-World War food shortage. 

The Act setting up the CCC gave Mr. Roose- 
velt his first spending powers, authorizing him 
to spend “unobligated moneys heretofore ap- 
propriated for public works” to carry out the 
purposes of the Act. 

Then came the NIRA, giving the President 
almost unlimited power to make expenditures 
for recovery. | 

Under this Act money was allocated for high- 
ways, parks, buildings and other public struc- 
tures; loans and grants to municipalities, States 
and other public bodies and to railroads; low- 
cost housing projects amd slum clearance; and 
conservation projects. 

Also, under the NIRA the President was 
given power to allot money for naval vessels, 
aircraft and army housing. Funds were taken 
from the appropriation to finance many of the 
agencies created to carry on the recovery pro- 
gram. Up to $100,000,000 of the fund was au- 
thorized for use in carrying out the agricultural 
adjustment program. 


THE STABILIZATION BILLIONS 


In 1934 the President was given control over 


operations of the two-billion-dollar stabilization 


fund set up by Congress as a balancing fund 
for financial operations of the Government. 

Except for broad limitations as to amounts 
which may be allocated for highways and vari- 
ous other classifications of projects, the Presi- 
dent still has broad discretionary powers over 
emergency funds. 

But the emphasis in expenditures for recovery 
has shifted from PWA and large-scale public 
works to WPA and its program of work relief. 

Altogether Congress has appropriated ap- 
proximately thirteen billion dollars to be spent 
at the President’s discretion for public works 
and relief. Of this amount only about half a 
billion remains unobligated. 

Except for about three-quarters of a billion 
in PWA loans, this fund represents the money 
spent for relief and pyblic works in the drive to 
achieve industrial recovery—the greatest sum 
ever spent at the discretion of one man. 

(A table presenting a detailed breakdown of 
all discretionary apropriations since 1789 ap- 
pears on Page 6.) 
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A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


HE President faces the difficult task of force 
ing Congress back into line if he is to get 
what he wants at this session. 


Big development during seventeen days of 
Presidential vacation was definite insurgency of 
southern group of Democrats, led by Texans, 
who insist upon turning to the right while 
western and northern Democrats still want to 
bear to the Jeft. 


Two determinations now appear to be upper- 
most in Mr. Roosevelt's mind, and White House 
plans can be read in the light of those objectives. 


One determination is to curb wide price move- 
ments in commodities and securities, when 
caused by speculation. Other is to use taxing 
power of country to bring somewhat more even 
distribution of income, 


OBJECTIVES OF ADMINISTRATION 
In line with first objective, Federal Reserve 
Board and Securities and Exchange Commission 
are making new study of stock market margins 
with view to eventual end of margin trading. 


Also President plans to go ahead with Wal- 
Jace ever-normal granary plan for agriculture, 
designed eventually to end speculative move- 
ments in farm commodities. 


Combination, if farm plan is approved by 
Congress, means that groundwork is being laid 
for strong government controls over prices and 
marketing. 


Under second objective, Treasury is making 
thorough study of all tax Jaws preparatory to 
revisions at next session of Congress. Planning 
calls for WPA, AAA, CCC and other subsidy 
organizations to be built into permanent ma- 
chinery of government as means of effecting in- 
come distribution to groups lower down in eco- 
nemic scale. 


Major plays of Administration strategy still 
depend on outcome of old age and unemploy- 
ment cases now before Supreme Court. Until 
fate of those Acts is determined, President is 
forced to balk at compromise on his court 
change plan which lies at bottom of much dis- 
affection in Congress. Decision upholding those 
Acts would bring quick shifts in strategy, with 
some of the heat taken from Court change plan. 


President is likely to find it increasingly dif- 
ficult to keep Congress interested in reform obs 
jective as members more and more reflect desire 
of different groups to be left alone now that 
something like prosperity is here. 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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The United States News 


—Underwood & Underwood 


COURT PLAN—TWO EXTREMES 
Senators McAdoo (left), and Connally are as far 
apart on court reorganization plans as the poles. 
Senator McAdoo would even go the President one 
better by immediately enlarging the membership of 
the court to fifteen. Senator Connally, on the other 
hand, is one of the outstanding opponents of court 
enlargement. Photo shows, Senator McAdoo ex- 
plaining his proposal, described as the “Hollywood 
Plan” by one of the Senate Judiciary committee 

members, to Senator Connally. 
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Log Jam In Congress 
Awaits a Boss Driver 


Snarl of delayed legislation. Gestures 
toward economy. Looking forward 
to 1940. 


HEN President Roosevelt returned to Washing- 
ton on May 14 to take up the tangled reins of 
national leadership, he was in a position to think 
back on three other home-comings, similar to this 
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WHATS HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE— 
THE WEEKS NEWS AND ITS MEANING 


2 + 


GAIN the Liberty Bell rang out last week, 
its cracked voice less vibrant than in the 
tocsin-clanging days of its youth. Occasion for 
the ringing was commencement of the Consti- 
tution’s 150th birthday celebration, With a 
gavel from Valley Forge, Philadelphia's Mayor 
Wilson tapped the bell 13 times, once for each 
of the original States. 

Defenders of the Constitution have been much 
in evidence on the public platform lately, But 
armed with more than rhetoric were the de- 
fenders who last week accompanied the original 
draft of the Constitution to its place of tem- 
porary exhibition in Independence Hall, where 
the Constitutional Convention began its ses- 
sions, May 25, 1787. The historic document, in- 
sured for $500,000 rode back to its birthplace 
in an armored car accompanied by heavily armed 
police. 

In the shadow of Independence Hall other 
leaders of an organization styling itself The De- 
fenders protested loudly last week that their 
liberty had been arbitrarily violated. Opposing 
the President's Supreme Court reform plan, 
they had planned a Philadelphia mass meeting 
to be addressed by four Democratic Senators. 
Three officers of the group, including Novelist 
Owen Wister, chairman of the meeting, were 
arrested on charges that they had failed to 


Meanwhile at Wash- 
LEADER DONS HIS ington, Major George L. 
Berry, the newest Demo- 
SENATE TOGA cratic Senator, appointed 
from Tennessee, donned his toga amid descent 
of some brickbats as well as congratulatory 
bouquets, Countering $1,633,000 claims filed by 
Major Berry and several others for alleged TVA 
inundation of lands they owned in Tennessee, 
the Government last week made the Senator and 
his associates defendants in a condemnation suit. 
And the Senate Privileges and Elections Com- 
mittee said it would examine charges filed by a 
Tennessee citizen challenging the Senator's 
right to his seat on grounds of alleged mishand- 
ling of funds of the International Pressmen’s 
Union, of which he long has been president. Un- 
perturbed, the new Senator who led labor’s 
cohorts in the 1936 Roosevelt campaign, rous- 
ingly addressed an Atlantic City labor rally, 
urging a continued united workers’ front behind 
the President and his policies. 


LABOR CAMPAIGN 


Novel among “united front” movements was 
one launched at Washington last week by party 
workers in the last election. . Claiming that 
many who had borne the brunt of the campaign 
were not getting sufficient patronage recogni- 
tion because of “the despotism of party chief- 
tains,” they formed the National Union for Col- 
lective Bargaining for Democratic Workers to 
press their demands, 


4 


r that Mr. Lewis talked “like an avowed enemy of 


labor.” 

Meanwhile husbands not directly concerned 
in labor wars wondered as they tuned in on 
their radios: Will a housewives’ strike be next? 
All wives who stay at home to do the housework 
should receive definite salaries for their work, 
suggested Mrs. Roosevelt, in a radio talk. 

Legal skies brightened for TVA last week. At 
Covington, Ky., the Sixth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals dissolved an injunction granted last De- 
cember against the Government's power program 
in six Southern States. The case brought by 19 
public utility companies to test TVA’s consti- 
tutionality was remanded to a lower court for a 
hearing. 


SEEKING CAUSE Far from the Father- 


land, whence they sped to 
OF spetschten Lh , America on the ill-fated 
THE “HINDENBURG “Hindenburg,” 28 of the 
35 passengers killed in the Lakehurst, N. J., ex- 
plosion catastrophe lay in flag-draped caskets 
on a New York City dock last week at begin- 
ning of a homebound sea journey. American 
and German official dignitaries were among the 
thousands present to bid them a solemn farewell. 

At Lakehurst began the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s official inquiry into cause of the disaster, 
with testimony from a long list of witnesses. 
At Washington, Commerce Secretary Roper ex- 
pressed belief that a “well-guarded plan” might 


—Civilian Conservatior Corps 
HAPPY DAYS FOR THE CCC 
Work in the “forest army” camps continues which- 
ever way Congress decides. If the bill to continue 
the CCC as approved by the House stands, then the 
camps will be assured of at least another two years. 
If the bill as reported to the Senate is adopted the 
program will be made a permanent part of govern- 
ment. 
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The Gains and Losses 
Ir Battle For Economy 


Savings in costs of CCC. Proposed 
112 million dollar dam. Soil con- 
servation curtailed. 


OVERNMENT economy may be of two kinds— 

Short range and long range. Congress gave 

its attention to the long-range variety last week 

and voted to save money in one direction and to 
spend more in another. 

The presumptive saving was in the House’s re- 

fusal to make the Civilian Conservation Corps a 


g f the Government. costing 
< striking contrasts. In each he worked 6 permanent agency 0 
had more or less | comply with technicalities regarding a permit. On the broader front of labor's struggle for hel; American about 300 million dollars yearly. Life of the corps 
E niin pero is decisions by the President Up went angry outcry against alleged politi- fuller recognition, the steel industry became the ellum gas available for foreign dirigibles in was extended by two years only in the bill as 


The situation strikes to the heart of American 
Government practice, raising this problem: “Who 
shoultii be the real leader of the country in legis- 
lation, Congress or the President? 

During the first session of Congress in the 
Roosevelt Administration, the President stuck to 
his desk. That was the famous 100-day session of 
1933. when the desperate economic condition of 
the country called for unrelenting efforts on the 
part of all public servants. . 

But the next year Mr. Roosevelt went to Florida 
on a fishing trip, leaving Congress to struggle with 
numerous pieces of legislation, including a new 
revenue measure. Possibly he hoped thus to avoid 
any possible resentment in Congress arising from 
the charge that was beginning to be heard — “a 
rubber-stamp Congress.” The word dictatorship 
was being used to describe the Roosevelt pressure 
on Congress. 


TRIUMPHAL RETURN IN 1934 


But his return that year partook of the nature 
of a triumphal entry into the Capital. A delegation 
from Congress met him at the station, suggesting 
that Congress welcomed him back to unravel leg- 
islation from the snarls into which it had got 
without a guiding hand from the White House. 

Mr. Roosevelt declared he had learned from the 
barracuda and the sharks. “I am a tough guy,” he 
explained. Inside of two weeks agreement had 
been reached on the revenue measure and other 
bills were proceeding through the legislative mill. 

The next year there was no welcoming delega- 
tion. But on the very evening of his return from 
a trip to Florida, Mr. Roosevelt called Congres- 
sional leaders into conference at the White House. 
The Social Security bill at that time had been 
buried for months in committee, with opposing 
groups tugging this way and that to get their 
own ideas incorporated. Within a few days this 
measure: was reported out. 

Last year on his return from a fishing trip in 
the Bahama Islands, Mr. Roosevelt found Con- 
gress less burdened with controversial measures. 
The elections were in the offing with the New 
Deal preparing to go to the country for a vote of 
confidence. The message on the corporate profits 
tax had not yet been sent to the Hill. 


CONGRESS NOW IN SNARL 


What is the picture today? 

In the first place, however far-reaching the 
measures with which Congress had been tusseling 
in the previous years, those before it now far out- 
rank them in eventual importance. There is the 
court reform bill and the measure for reorganizing 
the Executive branch of the Government. Budget 
plans are out of gear and the President’s request 
for a drastic cut in expenditures leaves individual 
Congressional members in favor of saving on all 
measures except those in which they are interested. 

Since Mr. Roosevelt’s departure Congress has 
been doing little more than marking time, with a 
gesture toward economy here and an offsetting in- 
crease in appropriations there. Revolt has grown 
against Administrative measures and their sup- 
porters are at sea on the question of whether to 
accept compromises for the sake of progress. Par- 
ticularly is this true regarding. the court reform 
bill, on which an unfavorable Senate committee 
report is expected on May 18. 


THINKING AHEAD TO 1940 


In stepping into this scene of relative inactivity, 
the President realized that many Democratic Mem- 
bers of Congress were thinking ahead to 1940, 
when, in the normal course of events, ‘hey would 
not be running on a ticket headed by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Many of them were resentful at the 
pressure put on them to support the court bill. 

But therein lay the challenge to leadership on 
the part of the President, who, unlixe Congress, 
is elected hy the entire people. 

The nation’s interest in the outcome is height- 
ened by the fact that the President’s immediate 
objective is to enlarge the power of the National 
Government, making it able, as he has put it, to 
cope adequately with all national problems. 


cal sabotage and suppression of free speech. But 
promptly rebuking the tactical faux pas of over- 
zealous under-officials, Pennsylvania's Gov. 
Earle (Dem.) and his Attorney General vigor- 
ously disavowed the arrests. In court the judge 
discharged the defendants “with pleasure.” In 
the United States Senate Pennsylvania's Sena- 
tor Davis (Rep.) said apologies were due for the 
“outrage.” 

THE DODD LETTER To nettled comment 


7 other Senators were stir- 
WARING OF FURR. red last week by another 


OF DICTATORSHIP incident. From Dr. W. Ex 


Dodd, America’s Ambassador to Berlin, several 
of their number had received a letter summoning 
them to support the President’s court reform 
plan in order to solidify the Democratic party 
for resistance against threat of a dictatorship 
coup he said he had heard an unnamed Ameri- 
can billionaire was going to launch in the 
United States. Some critical Senators insisted 
that he “name the billionaire;” others demanded 
his recall for having stepped out of his ambas- 
sadorial role to mix in the Court controversy. 
Republicans, long victory-starved, exulted 
when a special election in Pennsylvania’s 18th 


Congress District, fought out on the Court is-. 


sue, resulted in choice of R. M. Simpson (Rep.) 
to succeed the late Representative B, K. Focht 
(Dem.). Taunted Democrats in Congress re- 
torted that two new Representatives favorable 
to the President’s Court plan had been elected 
in recent weeks in special elections in Texas and 
California, And in a magazine article, Charles 
Michelson, Democratic publicity chief, confi- 
dently predicted another Republican defeat in 
the 1940 Presidential election. 


| the labor movement,” 


focal point of main attack. Boring into the in- 
dependent steel companies, employing close to 
200,000 workers, the Steel Workers’ Organizing 
Committee, an affiliate of CIO, has made aggres- 
sive inroads. 


A TWO-DAY STRIKE First | 
FEL PLANTS tied up Jones & 
mot Laughlin Co. plants in 


AND ITS OUTCOME the Pittsburgh area last 


week when 27,000 workers walked out. Beaten 
up were some non-union men who tried to breach 
the picket lines. Police used tear gas. But after 
two days, settlement was reached with agree- 
ment to hold an election, under National Labor 
Relations Board auspices, to determine whether 
the SWOC represents a majority of the com- 
pany’s employes and is thus entitled to claim to 
be the collective bargaining agency for all, 


Next big strike impended among’55,000 work- 
ers of the Republic Steel Corporation, which 
flatly announced, “Republic does not believe in 
the closed shop.” Union leaders said they would 
call walk-outs there and in several other large 
steel concerns, 

General Motors had auto workers’ strikes on 
its hands in five Midwestern cities, and an or- 
ganization drive on the Ford company was an- 
nounced to begin this week. As result of Holly- 
wood’s movie strike, film theaters in many cities 
were picketed. 

As the struggle for dominance between CIO 
and the A. F. of L. continued, rival big chiefs 
of the two groups publicly bandied bitter words. 
CIO's Chairman John L. Lewis charged Federa- 
tion President William Green with “treason to 
Mr. Green’s retort was 


First big steel strike 


place of the combustible hydrogen that de- 
stroyed the “Hindenburg”. 

With confidence in dirigibles deflated, the 
War Department ordered deflation of its three 
Army blimps and indicated future Army activ- 
ity with lighter-than-air craft will be confined 
to balloons. 


AUTO FATALITIES 


SOAR AND WORRY 
SAFETY EXPERTS 


While one set of of- 

cials investigated the 
airship accident in New 
Jersey, ever-present per- 
ils of ground travel were accentuated in a re- 
port last week from New Jersey’s State Motor 
Vehicle Commissioner Arthur W. Magee, show- 
ing a 24 per cent increase in automobile accident 
fatalities in that State for the first quarter this 
year as compared with the first three months of 
1936. Deaths resulting from drunken driving 
figured highest, he said, with an 88 per cent in- 
crease in this category over the similar 1936 
period. 

Somewhat similar recent reports from other 
regions on a rise in the auto death toll have 
deepened concern of national safety experts 
concerning augmented highway hazards. Cen- 
sus Bureau compilations, based on reports from 
129 leading cities, show a 15 per cent increase 
in auto fatalities for the first quarter this year 
over the similar 1936 period. 


For invitations to witness the death of one 
highway killer, a truck driver convicted of mur- 
der after he ran down a 16-year-old girl, 2,000 
Pennsylvanians clamored last week. But Har- 
risburg officials said they could accommodate 
only the customary 12 witnesses in the execu- 
tion chamber when he goes on his last grim 
ride in the electric chair. 
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Officials of the Federal Trade 
Commission are complaining 
that the President is now trying 
to pass the buck on enforcement 
of anti-trust laws to their shoul- 
ders without offering adequate 
facilities to combat monopolis- 
tic practices in industry. 
& 


Word is being passed around 
that the Social Security Board 
has not yet made its peace with 
Senator Glass and that its fail- 
ure to do so accounts for the 
Board's continued difficulties in 
getting what it wants in Con- 
gress. 
x * * 


Some Congressional leaders dis- 
agree with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission about the 
proposed central agency to pro- 
tect holders of foreign bonds in 
default. SEC would like to see 


a privately endowed agency get 
the job, while those who oppose 
that idea would rather have a 
government bureau created. 


x* * 


Tips that Justice Brandeis, 80, 
and Justice Van Devanter, 78, are 
planning retirement from the Su- 
preme Court, heard off and on 
for more than a year now, come 
from members of their families, 
but lack confirmation, 
x k * 


Senator Nye has made an agree- 
ment with certain Senators that 
any investigation by the Federal 
Government of Spanish spies in 
this country will include loyal- 


ists as well as insurgents. 
* 


At the State Department it is 
being said that under the revised 
plan for hearings on proposed 


byists will not only have to state 
their. case thoroughly, but will 
have to submit to cross-examina- 
tion by the Department's trade 


experts as well. 
x * 


Delay in submitting the report 


. of the President’s power policy 


committee has been caused in 
part by difference of opinion be- 
tween Power Commission and 
Secretary Ickes over depreciation 
that should be allowed on equip- 
ment. The Commission advises 
a high rate which would raise 
book cost of current, while Mr. 
Ickes is urging a more gradual 
writedown and lower unit prices 
for current. 
* 


Those in a position to know 
ascribe the unwillingness of 
TVA to enter into any agree- 
ment with private companies in 
its territory to this strategy: 


Once pending litigation is set- 
tled for the government, as TVA 
expects it to be, TVA will bid 
for private utility systems at a 
price below what it would now be 
forced to pay. 


k * 
Maritime Commission officials 
are privately expressing their 
concern that subsidies and loans 
the Commission has to offer will 
not be requested in Jarge volume 
to add to merchant marine. Chief 
reason is low salaries allowed to 
officers of lines accepting Com- 
mission’s offers, 

* * 


Top-notch government financial 
experts are warning the Presi- 
dent not to make any more pro- 
nouncements on high prices be- 
cause instead of saving business 
from inflation new statements on 
prices might push business too 
far back into the “dumps”, 


adopted. 

The Senate, on the other hand, voted $2,700,000 
to enable the TVA to begin construction. on the 
Gilbertsville dam in Kentucky, which wil] eventu- 
ally cost 112 million dollars. The proposed site ‘is 
at the mouth of the Tennessee River where it emp- 
ties into the Ohio. 

The House’s action amounted to a denial of the: 
President’s request that this “peace army” should 
be made a permanent institution to engage in war- 
fare against enemies of forests and other natural 
resources. While the measure was being debated 
in the House, a Senate committee reported favor- 
ably a bill to carry out the President’s recommenda- 
tions. 

Told of the House’s action, President Roosevelt 
commented that the,important thing was to ex- 
tend the CCC’s existence. 


DUAL AIMS OF THE CCC 

Two large purposes were embraced in the orig- 
inal establishment of the CCC in April, 1933. 

The more urgent of the purposes was to provide 
work for young men belonging to needy families. 
Enrollees between 17 and 23 years were chosen from 
families on relief and were paid $30 a month, of 
Which $25 might be sent home to their families. 

The total paid to these young men in the last 
four years has been 461 million dollars, from which 
sum 369 million dollars was sent to support needy 
relatives. 

The other chief purpose was improvement in pub- 
lic forest lands, the combating of pests, fighting 
forest fires and preventing erosion of soil. 

On occasion the CCC boys have been called on 
to rescue victims of floods and other disasters and 
to aid in the restoration of normal conditions 
thereafter. 


COST TO DATE 1,500 MILLION 


The record of achievement includes the planting 
of more than one billion trees and control work 
for checking plant diseases and pests on 15 million 
acres of land. 

In addition, 3,300,000 small dams have been con- 
structed to prevent soil erosion and to retain mois- 
ture On the land. Some 40,000 larger dams for 
the same general purpose have been built in the 
four years. 

The total cost of the work up to the end of 1936 
is slightly in excess of 1,500 million dollars. 

At the height of its strength, the CCC numbered 
more than 450,000 enrollees working in some 2,500 
camps in every part of the country. 

But today those in charge of operations report 
that there is difficulty in maintaining the author- 
ized strength of 350,000, as young men are finding 
jobs open to them in much larger numbers than 
in the previous years. The corps is now about 20.- 
COO below normal strength. The new measure calls 
for a maximum strength of 300,000. 

Under the House version, ten hours a week must 
be given to general education and_ vocational 
training Civil service ruies will not apply to ci- 
Vilian employes. The period of renewed life of the 
corps lasts until June 30, 1939. (Transcript of the 
House debate will be found on Page 4.) 


ONE APPROPRIATION CUT 


Although the Senate voted to commit the Gov- 
ernment to building the 112-million-dollar Gil- 
bertsville dam, it voted for a substantial economy 
for the year 1938. This it did by lopping 60 million 
dollars off a single item, namely the 500-million- 
dollar appropriation for making payments. to 
farmers who follow approved soil conservation 
practices. 

Whether this cut will stand up when the Dill 
goes to conference to be reconciled with the House 
bill, carrying the full 500-million-dollar appropria- 
tion, is another question. 

A House subcommittee took action to reduce the 
relief appropriation from $1,500,000,000 to a flat 
billion dollars, but the parent committee reversed 
this action. 

So the economy battle wavered inconclusively as 
Congress awaited the return of the President to 
provide direction and driving power in this as in 
the other problems vexing the legislators. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 


[Continued From Page 1 J 


Both Houses are in a mood 
to save money, with the House 
strongly disposed in that di- 
rection. All members of House 
must face voters next year and 
their interest in saving money 
and balancing the budget reflects 


sensitiveness to public opinion. 


However, strong arguments, 
political and otherwise, remain in 
the hands of the President. 


Relief appropriations of a bil- 
lion and a half probably will be 
passed without substantial re- 
duction, although still a chance 
that they may be cut to $1,200,- 
000,000. 

Continued conservation subsidy 
to farmers is likely to be voted at 
the amount, $440,000,000, which 
prevailed this past year. 

Army and Navy probably will 
get all the money they convinced 
the Budget Bureau they should 
have, 

Some provision will-be made to 
authorize reductions in expendi- 
tures of about $300,000,000 under 
original estimates through sav- 
ings during the year. 

Minimum wage and maximum 
hour legislation probably will 
find a ready acceptance in Con- 
gress. 


Law outlawing Jabor of chil- 
dren under sixteen probably will 
go through with presidential 
backing. 


Some reorganization of the 
government is likely to be ac- 
cepted by Congress, but far less 
drastic than plan recommended 
by President. 


Court’s plan's fate will be de- 
termined by decisions in Social 
Security cases with approval to 
be followed by modification or 
even withdrawal. 


Administration has turned 
thumbs down on Patman bill giv- 
ing the government possession of 
Federal Reserve banks and al- 
though proposal has been gaining 
headway in House, nothing is 
likely to come of the measure at 
this session. 


Three bills designed by SEC 
experts to give protection to 
bondholders probably will be en- 
acted with Administration sup- 
port despite opposition from 
some groups of investment bank- 
ers. 

Administration officials are 
watching closely the progress of 
Imperial Conference at London 
for a cue as to future British 
commercial policy. A reciprocal 
trade agreement is hanging fire 
between the United States and 
Great Britain. Officials here hope 
that British policy will be liberal- 
ized toward the outside world. 


+ 
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Hopkins in the Witness Chai: 


What cost work-relief? Pros- - 
perity and the dole. The role 
of the States. Problem of 
aliens. 


EFORE July 1 government in this 
country will have paid out ten 
billion dollars to provide a dole and 
jobs for the unemployed. Congress 
now is speeding action on a new 
appropriation that will, when ap- 
proved, add another billion and one- 
half to that total. 


What explanation is offered to 


| justify relief expenditures of that 


size in a year of apparent prosper- 


ity? Would a cut in the total to one 
_ billion dollars cause much reaction? 


How many aliens are there on re- 
lief? How many relief workers are 
in families with other sources of in- 
come? Why not shift more of the 
burden of caring for the unemployed 
back on the local governments? 
Congressmen, with Harry L. Hop- 
kins on the stand before the House 


| Appropriations Committee, wanted 


to know answers to these and other 
questions. Mr. Hopkins, now WPA 
Administrator, has dealt with the 
problem of relief ever since Presi- 
dent Roosevelt took over in 1933. 


| His voice is powerful in the White 


House and in the House and the 
Senate. He regards himself as par- 
tisan of the unemployed. What he 
had said in answer to questions from 
Committee members provides an 


| authoritative outline of the Roose- 
_ velt Administration’s viewpoint to- | 


ward the problem of unemploy- 
ment and of relief. 

A running fire of questions was 
directed at Administrator Hopkins. 
Those questions and his answers 
provide a comprehensive picture of 


mean increased taxes on real estate. 
Over 85 per cent of all local tax 
receipts come from real estate. Also 
cities are putting up from 10 to 12 
times as much for relief as in 1929, 


A CLOSE-UP OF 


Question and Answer Study With Mr. 


and states and lbcalities put up | 


three or four times as much in 1936 
as in 1933. I do not believe the dif- 
ference would be made up, and as a 
result, the people would not be cared 
for. 

QUESTION: What is your policy 
in dropping workers from the rolls? 

Mr. HOPKINS: 
trarily drop anybody from the WPA 
rolls who is in need of relief. The 
thing we can control arbitrarily is 
the number of new people coming 
to our program. If we shut down 
the intake we get a net reduction 
each week in the number of people 
working for us. In effect, that is 
the way we do it. 

QUESTION: How many, in addi- 
tion to those on WPA, will be eligi- 
ble for those rolls and not on them? 

Mr. HOPKINS: There are about 
350,000 now. They are getting direct 
relief, except in some cities that do 
not give any direct relief to emplov- 
able persons. 


SELECTING WPA WORKERS 
QUESTION: Who determines who 
is to go on the WPA? 
Mr. Hopkins: Those taken on 
must be certified by the local relief 
offices and must also be able to work. 


The Jocal relief offices make the de- 


| | _ 
_ ple cn the relief rolls at the moment | jobs tend to be the younger workers. 


termination as to need for relief. 
Then they certify such a man to us 
if they think he is employable. We 
may decide that he is not employ- 
able, although he may be in need. 


QUESTION: Do any of those peo- 


| receive income from other sources? 


Have you any figures on that? 
Mr. Hopkins: Yes, I think we 


| have a figure showing that about 


_ the nation’s most costly and most © 
acute problem. 


_ EFFECT OF HALF-BILLION CUT 


QUESTION: The real question be- 
fore this committee is whether the 
appropriation should be $1,500,000,- 
000 or $1,000,000,000. What would 
be the effect of a reduction of that 
amount? 

Mr. Hopkins: We now have 2,- 
255.000 relief workers employed. It 
would mean dropping arbitrarily 
1,150,000 people who need relief and 
have no other means of livelihood. 

QuEsTION: And what effect would 
that have on wage scales? 

Mr. Hopkins: It would undoubt- 
edly throw this great reservoir of 


people on the labor market and tend | 


to depress wages. 


QUESTION: But you are proposing || 


to drop half a million workers your- 
self? 

Mr. Hopkins: That is right, but it 
assumes improved business condi- 
tions. I will not, under this bill, 


arbitrarily drop people who have no | 


employment. Our plans assume that 


around 500.000 people now on relief | 


will get employment during the 
coming year. 
QUESTION: 
governments to take over, say, one- 
third of this load? 
Mr. HOPKINS: 


| localities are not now handling the 


part of the load they should be ex- 


pected to handle. 


THE REALTY TAX BURDEN 
Question: Could they do so? 
Mr. Hopkins: No, they could not, 

in my opinion, because it would 
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Could we require local | 


In my opinion the | 


16 per cent of the families get some 
other income than that from WPA. 

The WPA Administrator then of- 
fered a sample study made in Sep- 
tember, 1936, as follows: 

“A study of Works Program fam- 
ilies in 13 cities, showed that on the 
last day of September, 1936, 16.4 per 
cent of families having Works Pro- 
gram employment had in addition 
some private employment. In very 
few cases is there evidence that the 
same person held a Works Program 


_ job and a job in private employ- 


‘ment at the same time. 
“The data are on a family basis, 


| and in practically all cases the pri- 


vate job was held by a worker other 
than the person employed on the 
Works Program. 

“Monthly earnings from private 


The March 
Of the News 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
portant thing was to extend the 
life of the CCC beyond its ex- 
piration date on June 30. The 
Senate still has to act on the 
measure. Last week a Senate 
Committee reported favorably 
on the bill in the form desired by 
the President and the House later 
may have an opportunity to re- 
consider its action. 

Another objective for which 
the President has “just begun to 
fight” is the development of elec- 
tric power at low prices under the 
aegis of the Federal Government. 
The Senate aided in this objective 
last week by approving a small 
item of $2,700,000 to begin con- 
struction of the Gilbertsville 
dam, which eventually will cost 
112 million dollars. This dam is 
one of the most important in the 
TVA’s development of the Ten- 
nessee Valley system. 

On the heels of this action 
came news that the injunction 
halting expansion of the TVA in 
part of its territory had been dis- 
missed by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals at Louisville. Appeal 
to the Supreme Court may result 
on the final dismissal of the in- 
junction or an order to transfer 
the action to a different lower 
court—one which had originally 
refused to grant the injunction. 
In either case, the TVA regard- 
ed the decision as a highly tavor- 
able development. 

Not a very exciting week but 
one that marked the ending of an 
interlude with the promise of in- 
teresting days ahead—the Presi- 
dent back at his desk and taking 
an active hand in directing the 
business of the nation. 


We do not arbi- | 


—Underwood & Underwood 
RELIEF FOR RELIEF 

WPA Administrator Harry L. Hop-. 
kins seems quite relieved over the re- 
versal of House Appropriation sub- 
committee's relief budget slash of 
$500,000,000. Mr. Hopkins says he 
needs $1,500,000,000 for the twelve 
months starting July 1. The full 
House committee agreed. Now its up 
to the Senate to agree or disagree. 


employment were under $25 for 5.9 
per cent of the workers; $25 to $50 
for 4 per cent of the workers: more 
than $50 for 6.3 per cent of the 
workers.” 


LENGTH OF RELIEF PERIOD 

QUESTION: How long, as a rule, 
does a person stay on relicf? 

Mr. Hopkins: The rate of separ- 
ation for reasons originating with 
workers themselves varies from 5 
to 7 per cent each month. About 
half of that number go into private 
employment, some of which is sea- 
sonable. Those who get private 


The remaining separations are due | 


to illness, disability, inability to per- 
form work required and miscella- 
neous reasons. 


QUESTION: How many of the re- 


« + lief workers own and operate auto- 


mobiles? 


Mr. Hopkins: There are some 


| 


owner-operated trucks out in the | 


rural areas. Sometimes a relief 
client. will have a truck—usually an 


old truck—and we will take him on | 


with his truck. We have some in- 
stances of that. 


small towns, to whom an automo- 
bile is essential to get out to do 
their business, and we do not insist 
that they sell their cars if they get 
relief. I would say that the number 
of such cases is negligible in the 
total number, 


ALIENS ON RELIEF 


QUESTION: What about aliens on 
relief? 
Mr. Hopxins: In all, no more 


than 120,000 of the aliens. who can 
legally be employed on the Works 
Program nave jobs at the present 
time. This number, based on care- 
ful estimates made from a number 
of local studies, indicates that aliens 
constitute at most less than 5 per 
cent of all Works Program em- 
ployees, or about the same propor- 
tion as they do among the total 
gainfully employed population of the 
United States. The families of at 
least two-thirds of the aliens em- 
ployed on WPA contain children 
who are American citizens. Thus 
relief funds extended to aliens pro- 
vide benefits for approximately 
160,000 American citizens, the great 
majority of whom are dependent 
children. 

QUESTION: Is it your belief, from 
your’ comprehensive knowledge of 
this problem, that there will always 
be a problem of Federal relief? 

Mr. Hopkins: That Is right. My 
personal opinion is that there will 
be four or five million unemployed. 

QUESTION: Permanently? 

Mr. HopkKINS: Yes; not the same 
people, at any given time. 

QUESTION: Would that number 
represent surplus people, 
people who would not fit into the 
demand. 

Mr. HOPKINS: It is always a mat- 
ter of opinion who are surplus peo- 
ple. A great many of the carpen- 


or just | Address inquiries to Marine Midland Trust Company, NY C, or to Marine Trust Company, Buffalo, N.Y. 


| 


We probably have | 
some carpenters, especially in the | 


THE NATION'S RELIEF PROBLEM 


ters that we had on our rolls were 
not surplus persons in 1929. Indus- 
try wanted them, Now we call them 
surplus; we say they are unemploy- 
able in private industry. Well, un- 
employability depends on the activ- 
ity of industry, and the man who 
you might say is unemployable to- 
day may not be unemployed to- 
morrow. 


In other words, Mr. Hopkins had 


no answer to the problem of unem- 
ployment. What he favored was 


+ 


continued work relief. He admitted 
that there should be changes in 
administration of the program to 
get better coordination—a _ result 
that he said would come from ac- 
ceptance by Congress of the Prest- 
dent’s plan for reorganizing the 
government. 


Congress itself, inclined to balk 
at the $1,500,000,000 relief appro- 
priation when first proposed, looked 
at it with friendlier eye after the 
return of President Roosevelt. 


— 
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@ DETAILED knowledge of a large part of the: 


great New York State market is a natural asset of 


the Marine Midland banks with offices in 31 cities 


and towns. Marine Midland banks have served 


their communities for an average of over 50 


years. Their counsel can be unusually helpful. 


MARINE MIDLAND 


Im NEW YORE CITY 
OSWEGO 


BUFFALO... BINGHAMTO 
LACKAWANNA. MEDINA 
LOCKPORT. TONAWANDA WEBSTER 
N. TONAWANDA CORINTH .. 
E. AURORA... ELMIRA... PALMYRA 


TROY...ROCHESTER .. NIAGARA FALLS 
JAMESTOWN...WATERTOWN. BATAVIA 
)MIDDLEPORT. ALBION. JOHNSON CITY 
CORTLAND...SNYDER...ALEXANDRIA BAY 
MALONE... NYACK...ENDICOTT...SODUS 


All Marine Midland banks are Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


What The Low- 


Price Field 


This price is for the 60-horsepower Coupe 
equipped with front and rear bumpers, 
spare tire, born, windshield wiper, sun 
visor, glove compartment, and ash tray. 


ou hear a lot about “the low-price field” these 
days. A good many cars claim to be in it. 
So whenever the low-price field is mentioned, 


remember: 


Until Ford came, no average American could own 


a Car. 


Today all Ford prices are still low—with the prices 
of the 60-horsepower Ford V-8 $30 to $60 lower than 


the prices of any other car of comparable size. 


But with Ford, “low price” doesn’t merely mean 
low figures on the price tag. It means much more. 

It means low prices and low costs all the car’s long 
life. Low prices for service—for parts—and, above: 


all, for operation. 


Both Ford V-8 engine sizes afe economical to 
operate. The 85-horsepower gives greater gasoline 
mileage this year than ever, and the 60-horsepower 
delivers the highest mileage in Ford history. 


Private owners, cab companies, fleet operators all 
report that the “60” averages from 22 to 27 miles per 


gallon of gasoline. 


Check and see how much Ford saves you. 


Ford Founded the Low-Price Field and 
Ford Keeps That Field Low-Priced Today 


Ford Prices Begin 


AT DEARBORN FACTORY. TRANSPORTATION CHARGES, STATE AND FEDERAL TAXES EXTRA 


$95 A MONTH, after usual down-psyment, 
boys any Ford V-8 Car from any Ford 
dealer in the U. S. — through Authorized Ford 
Finance Plans ef the Universal Credit Company. 
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With the Committees: 
New Laws in Making 


New plan for impeachment trials. 
Railway financing under fire. Study 
of Social Security revision. 


HILE the Senate Committee on Judiciary was 

preparing last week for its major battle on 
May 18 on the President’s plan to reorganize the 
‘Supreme Court, the House Committee on Judiciary 
reported a bill creating a special tribunal to act as 
an alternative to impeachment trials of Federal dis- 
trict judges. The bill, sponsored by Chairman sum- 
ners (Dem), of Dallas, Tex., would permit the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court to appuint a three= 
member tribunal, composed of Federal circuit 
judges, to hear charges of misbehavior or miscon- 
duct against the district judges. Mr. Sumners stated 
its purpose is to speed impeachments and save the 
Senate’s time. 

Under present law, no Fedeial judge can be re- 
moved except by the Senate sitting as a Court of 
Impeachment, usualy requiring weeks otf proceed- 
ings, and out of a dozen such proceedings in 139 
years only four of the accused judges have been 
removed. 


Railroads 

How the late Van Sweringen brothers, builders 
‘of a vast railroad empire, acquired control of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad was investi- 
gated last week by the Wheeler Senate Commit- 
tee studying railway financing. Chairman Wheeler 
(Dem), of Montana, charged that O. P. Van Swerin- 
gen, in having the Van Sweringen-controlled Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad purchase in 1930 an option 
for stock of the C&EI acted “directly in defiance 
of Interstate Commerce Commission orders.” Sen- 
ator Wheeler said the ICC in 1929, in grouping cer- 
tain carriers into an integraced system, assigned 
C&EI to the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad group; 
the C&O in 1930, however, purchased an option to 
purchase, within two years, 164,000 shares of C&EI 
common stock. Herbert Fitzpatrick, C&O chair- 
man of the board, testified the option was bought 
because “it was their judgment C&EI should prop- 
erly be grouped with the C&O.’ 

Kenneth D. Steere, C&EI cnairman of the board, 
testified regarding a 1932 RFC loan to his road. 
Committee investigators put into the record corre- 
spondence to show that on October 5, 1930, the RFC 


advised the Department of Justice the C&EI had 


made misstatements as to use of $700,000 of the 
loan. RFC suggested a penalty for such offense, 
but the Department of Justice ruled action was 
barred by the statute of limitations, the record 
shows. 

“Who do you think was responsible for the fraud 
on the RFC?” asked committee counsel. 

“I have no opinion on who was responsible,” Mr. 
Steere replied. 

Charles M. Thomson, C&EI trustee, testified he 
learned in 1935 of the secret manipulations in con- 
nection with the loan and that nis investigation 
convinced him the loan was secured under false 
representations. 


Retirement Pensions 

A compromise bill for railroad pensions, intro- 
duced jointly by Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, and Representative Crosser (Dem.), of 
Cleveland, O., has the overwhelming support of 1,- 
150,000 railroad employes, according to testimony be- 
fore the House Committee on Interstate Commerce 
Thursday. The witness was George M. Harrison, 
president of the Railway Clerks’ Association and 
Chairman of the Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation. As the first witness on the measure, which 
would supplant the present Retirement Act, Mr. 
Harrison said there is no doubt of its constitu- 


tionality and that it had been worked out with | 


railroad managements on the understanding it 
would not be attacked in: the courts by the rail- 
roads. 


Social Security 

The Social Security Board and the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee have approved creation of an 
advisory council to study proposed revisions of the 
Social Security Act. The council, comprising 6 
representatives each for employes and employers 
and 12 for the public and none from Congress, was 
announced in the Senate, with names of personnel, 
last week. The group will consider proposals to 
abandon the contemplated $47,000,000,000 reserve 
fund, to extend old-age benefits to workers not 
now covered, to decrease pay roll taxes in the later 
years of the schedule, to increase monthly benefits 
during the early years of the program. 


Housing 


Before the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor on Tuesday, Henry Winters, counsel for the 
Real Estate Association of New York, opposed the 
Wagner Housing Bill because “it would put the 
Government in competition with private enter- 
prise.” He said New York City has “no over- 
crowding problem.” 


Changes inStatus of Major Bills 


H. R. 4720, Treasury-Postoffice Departments appropria- 
tion, 1938 ($1,503,441,943); President signed May 14. 

H. R. 28,.To deport aliens securing quota preference by 
fraudulent marriage to Americans; President signed 
May 14. 

H. R. 6551, To extend CCC two years; Passed House 
May 12. 


S. 2102, To make CCC a permanent agency; Reported 
to Senate May 12. 

H. R. 6523, Department of Agriculture and FCA an- 
nual appropriations, 1938 ($571,261,242); Passed Senate 
May 13. 

H. R. 6730, Second deficiency appropriations, 1937 ($81,- 
646,443); Passed Senate May 12. 

H. R. 6958, Interior Department annual appropriations, 
1938, ($115,871,000); Reported to House May 11. 


H, J. Res. 331, Emergency appropriations, Federal 
agencies, 1937 ($1.476,360); President signed May 14. 

S. 1567, To authorize Bureau of Mines to sell surplus 
helium for commercial use; Reported to Senate May 12. 

H. R. 6410, Annual pension, $5,000, to widow of Presi- 
dent Harrison; Passed House May 10. 

H. J. Res. 251, To extend Disaster Loan Corporation 
loan powers to cover 1936 flood losses; Reported to Senate 
May 11. 


SQUARING OFF FOR COURT BATTLE—HOUSE 
CCC—MONEY-SAVING GESTURES 


PROVING THAT THE PRESIDENT ISN’T THE ONLY ONE WHO CAN PLAY 
Gardens within the shadow of the Capitol buildings. 
Speaker of the House of Representatives William B. Bankhead, re- 
ceives spring in another manner. 
Hill makes him specially desirable as a strike caller for the annual base- 
ball game between the House and Senate pages. 
“Umpire” Bankhead in the middle of a pretty close decision. 


oe year about this time members of Congress become receptive to 
4 For some it means communing with Nature, even 
though such communion must be done in geometrically planned gardens. 

Such a case in point is Representative W. R. Poage of Texas (photo 
left), who received special dispensation from expert gardeners to spend 
a few hours every day among the flowers and shrubs of the Botanical 


spring fever. 


—Wide World 


His experience as “umpire” on the 


Photo right shows 


Hunting points of least resistance in 
economy drive. A billionaire dicta- 
tor. Dams and little waters. 


_— from his fortnight’s vacation battling 

big fish, President Roosevelt returns to 
Washington to find his set lines on Capitol Hill 
criss-crossed and tangled and requiring a fisher- 
man’s patience to unsnarl knots and snags that 
have developed in his absence. 


White House conferences with Congress lead- 
ers promptly began on some of the pending is- 
sues on which there has been an increasing show 
of unwonted legislative resistance. 


First and foremost, steersmen of the legisla- 
tive boat sought to get instructions as to 
whether a new compromise course is to be 
charted on the Supreme Court reform problem, 
or whether the Executive wants them to con- 
tinue to head toward the rocks and breakers of 
ominously augmented Senate opposition. 


White House “no compromise” orders were 
understood to have given Majority Leader Rob- 
inson (Dem) of Arkansas when he visited the 
President, despite prospect that the Senate 
Judiciary Committee now seems certain, by a 
10-to-8 or a 10-to-7 vote, to make an unfavor- 
able report on the President’s plan. 

Emboldened by prospect, Senator 
Wheeler (Dem.) of Montana, speaking for the 
opposition, declared his group not only had 
enough Senate votes to beat the President’s plan 
but if necessary they would “filibuster all sum- 
mer” against any increase in size of the Court. 


After insisting that the 
President’s plan be bur- 
AND A “BOMB ied, Senator Wheeler’s 
FROM BERLIN co-leader, Senator Burke 
(Dem.) of Nebraska, urged Congress submission 
of a Constitutional Amendment for voluntary 
retirement of justices at 70, compulsory retire- 
ment at 75, and a proviso that no more Court 
decisions of unconstitutionality be rendered by 
closer than a 7-2 vote. 


COURT ISSUE 


Senator Shipstead (Farmer-Labor) of Min- 
nesota, back in the Senate after an illness, last 
week announced his opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s plan, bringing the number of publicly 
avowed Senate opponents to 38 as compared 
with 30 who have announced support of the 
Court reform bill. The opposition group 
claimed it could muster 15 more votes from 
Senators as yet undeclared. Administration 
leaders countered this with claims of 51 Senate 
votes for the plan. 


From opposition Senators’ offices buzzed an- 
gry comments and demands for recall from 
Germany of Ambassador W. E. Dodd when it be- 
came known he had written several Democratic 
Senators summoning their support for the Court 
reform plan as a means to solidify the Demo- 
cratic party against threat of an American dic- 
tatorship plotted by an unnamed American bil- 
lionaire. | 

Among those receiving the letter, Senator 
Glass (Dem.) of Virginia, said the Dodd argu- 


ments had “no relevancy”, and Senator Bulk- 


dictatorship. 

Senator Borah (Rep.) of Idaho, who was crit- 
icized in the Dodd letter, dubbed the ambassa- 
dor a “scandal-monger” and “a disgrace to his 
country.” Senator King (Dem.) of Utah de- 
clared the ambassador had shown himself “not 
a proper man to represent this country in Ger- 
many.” Senator Wheeler declared the letter 
was “inspired from Washington” as a part of 
Administration propaganda. Senator Van Nuys 
(Dem.) of Ind., demanded Dr. Dodd's recall. 
Senator Nye (Rep.) of North Dakota introduced 
a resolution calling upon the State Department 
to demand that the ambassador cable the name 
of the mysterious billionaire—though Dr. Dodd 
previously in an amplifying statement in Berlin 
declared it had been revealed to him in confi- 
dence. 


CONGRESS AT SEA In another problem 
sector, the President, 


WORKING OUT THE 
confronted with confused 
ECONOMY POLICIES Congress counsels on 


how his economy advice should be applied, 
faced the task of restoring authoritative leader- 
ship on this subject. 

Up the hill and down marched House leaders 
last week on the issue of economy in work-re- 
lief. A House Appropriations subcommittee 
slashed a half billion from the $1,500,000 re- 
quested by the President for this purpose. Then, 
with urgings from sources close to the White 
House, the full Appropriations Committee re- 
versed the subcommittee action and restored 
recommendation for the original full amount. 

On the economy question, the Senate also 
faced two ways last week. It lopped $60,000,000 
off the half billion dollars sought by the Ad- 
ministration for farm soil conservation pay- 
ments. Citing instances of checks paid out to 
farmers who, he said, had done nothing to merit 
them, Senator Vandenberg (Rep.) of Michigan 
characterized such abuses as a “sheer racket” 
and demanded that the Agriculture Department 
put its administrative processes “through a 
laundry.” 

Senator Schwellenbach (Dem.) of Washing- 
ton resented use of the term “racket” and said 
the Michigan Senator had cited only a few in- 
stances of irregularities among benefit payments 
to 2,962,000 farmers, 

While paring down this bill, Senate economy 
advocates lost a battle to defeat preliminary ap- 
propriations to build a $112,000,000 TVA dam at 
Gilbertsville, Ky. The vote was 46-29. Senator 
Clark (Dem.) of Missouri led the drive against 
this item, but Senators McKellar (Dem.) of Ten- 
nessee and Black (Dem.) of Alabama urged ap- 
proval of the dam in interest of fair play to the 
TVA system, - 

Dams and reclamation projects also came in 
for attack when the House took up the $115,871,- 
000 Interior Department appropriation bill, car- 
rying $57,000,000 for public construction proj- 
ects. Rep. Culkin (Rep.) of Oswego, N. Y., de- 
manded that in interpreting Presidential econ- 
omy demands, the House kill out of the bill 
items for big reclamation projects and hydro- 
electric systems that “have no future’. His 
statement that in the Grand Coulee dam region 
there is nobody to sell the power to “except 


* ley (Dem.) of Ohio, scouted possibilities of a + jackrabbits and rattlesnakes” produced retort 


from Rep. Leavy (Dem.) of Washington that 
the New York member didn’t know what he was 
talking about. The bill will pass the House 


this week. 

velt’s request that the 
CCC FOR TWO CCC be continued and 
YEARS MORE 


put on the basis of a per- 
manent establishment, the House balked last 
week. The best it would do was to approve a 
two-year extension, with authorization for a 
CCC strength of 315,000. 

Opposition developed from _ unexpected 
sources in the Democratic leadership. Rep. 
O’Connor (Dem.), of New York, assailed the 
heavy expense involved. Also criticizing the 
boys’ camp experience as impractical to fit them 
for jobs, he demanded vocational training in the 
CCC program. This the House Labor Commit- 
tee, reporting the bill, had disapproved because 
organized labor opposed it, Committee Chair- 
man Connery (Dem.), of Massachusetts ex- 
plained. The House voted to put vocational 
training back into the bill. 


As an economy gesture, the salary of Robert 
Fechr.er, national CCC director, was cut from 
$12,000 to $10,000. Presidential discretionary 
powers granted in the bill, including control 
over the amount of compensation for enrollees, 
was attacked by several members. 

One of the biggest fights came on an attempt 
to put civilian officials, such as camp foremen 
and instructors, under civil service. Efficiency 


‘was urged as the reason for this step. But 


spokesmen for the patronage system contended 
civil service job holders tend to be irresponsi- 
ble and, in the words of Rep. Nichols (Dem.), 
of Oklahoma, would be “no longer accountable 
to the parents of these children” and “no longer 
care what the citizens think” of the way they 
ran the camps. 

With the charge of “spoilsmen” ringing in 
their ears, 233 House members voted to throw 
out the civil service proviso, only 146 opposing 
it. On final passage of the bill, the vote was 
384-7. (For transcript of debate, see Col. 5.) 


To Congress last week 


Presi 
A MESSAGE FOR went a Presidential mes 
Sage recommending a 


FLOOD CONTROL broad approach to legis- 


lation for flood control, soil erosion prevention 
and water conservation. Accompanying it was 
a report of the Up-stream Engineering Con- 
ference held in Washington last fall, with 
much data on control of “little streams.” At 
Presidential request, the House flood commit- 
tee the previous week had sidetracked consid- 
eration of a comprehensive $900,000,000 flood 
control program. Flood Committee Chairman 
Whittington (Dem.), of Mississippi, last week 
renewed pleas for liberalization of flood appro- 
priations. 


House Majority Leader Rayburn (Dem.), of 
Texas, took the floor to refute newspaper 
charges that this has been “a sit-down Con- 
gress.” Its program is further advanced for 
this time of year than most sessions have been, 
he contended. Republicans vainly sought to 
have him predict the probable time of sine die 
adjournment. 


PRESIDENT SENDS 


|The CCC: Permanent 
Or Temporary Unit? 


House argument over the cost. Value 
of training for youth. Civil Service 
question. 


AILED in House debate as the most popular in- 
Stitution created under the New Deal, the CCC 
last week nevertheless encountered legislative re- 
luctance to go along with President Roosevelt’s 
recommendation that it be made a permanent es- 
tablishment. Instead, its life was extended for two 
years only. Much discussion centered on this 
point—also on whether the civil instructors and 
foremen in the camps should be put under civil 
service—a question on which the House voted a de- 
cisive negative. The bill then passed, 384-7, and 
was sent to the Senate. Excerpts from the debate: 
Mr. O’Connor (Dem) of New York City: This 
bill provides for making permanent a bureau of the 
Government which, up to this moment, has been 
considered a temporary measure of relief. It pro- 
vides for the permanent enrollment of 315,000 boys 
at a cost to the Government of about $350,000.000 a 
year. ... We are about to create this great bureau 
of Government which in a short time will rival our 
Army and our Navy in the matter of cost. ... It 
costs $1,150 each a year to put these boys through 
the camps. That is about $90 a month, as com- 
pared with $56 a month for the head of a family on 
relief. ... 

Here we are training millions of boys in soil 
erosion and forestry, and what are we really doing 
for their future? ...I am for training the boys in 
something useful. 


LARGE ORIGINAL OVERHEAD 


Mr. GREENWOOD (Dem) of Washington, Ind.: It 
is just a little unfair, I think, to say that these CCC 
boys have cost from $75 to $90 each per month, for 
it must be remembered that the Government had 
to buy all of the equipment, had to build these 
camps, had to purchase motors, and everything 
that was necessary to equip the camps. . . . These 
boys earn the wages they are paid, and five-sixths 
of what they receive each month must go to the 
families. ... 

Mr. Dies (Dem) of Orange, Tex.: Some of us 
feel that the extension ought to be limited to two 
years... .:. 

Mr. KNutTson (Rep) of St. Cloud, Minn.: Per- 
sonally, I do not think there will be any need for 
the CCC after the New Deal goes out. 

_Mr. RANDOLPH (Dem) of Elkins, W. Va.: The 
candidate of the Republican party for President 
approved the CCC last year in a campaign ad- 
dress. ... 


PROTECTING PATRONAGE APPOINTEES 


Mr. NicHots (Dem) of Eufaula, Okla.: I want to 
warn the membership of the House that if this 
bill is passed with the provision contained in it 
which places the personnel of the CCC camps un- 
der civil service, we are going to a greater or less 
degree defeat the very purposes of the Act. ... 
Whenever you put the cloak of protection of civil 
service around a man who has charge of boys of 
tender age, you fix it so he is no longer aecountable 
to the parents of these children, and .. . no longer 
cares what the citizens generally think of what 
he does.... 

Mr. MICHENER (Rep) of Adrian, Mich.: I want 
... to call attention to the applause given the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma when he suggested this 
matter be kept out of the civil service. I call the 
attention of the House to which side of the aisle the 
applause came from. In this connection, I also 
call the attention of the House to the fact that the 
only way anyone was appointed or could be ap- 
pointed to the supervisory positions referred to in 
the CCC was to get on the Friant list. . .. The 
only person who could put you on that list was the 
Democratic Congressman or the Democratic Sena- 
tor from your State. ...I have asked unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Record by 
including therein correspondence showing that it 
was necessary in order to get an appointment in 
the CCC to get on the Friant list. ... 

THE CHAIRMAN: The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. NicHouts: I object... . 

Mr. Fappis (Dem) of Waynesburg, Pa.: Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. ... This amend- 
ment has the effect of striking out the civil service 
provisions in connection with this Act. ... Why 
should we go to the expense of holding examina- 
tions to expose those who have proven to be ef- 
ficient to a theoretical test? .. . The arrogance, in- 
efficiency and disregard of Acts of Congress by the 
civil service is only too well Known to the member- 
ship of the House. We must regulate them, or 
they, instead of the electorate, will govern this 
nation. ... 


REBUKE FOR “SPOILSMEN” 


Mr. RAMSPECK (Dem) of Atlanta, Ga.: I want to 
point out to these spoilsmen—and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania admits he is one... that this 
bill provides noncompetitive examinations for the 
appointees already on the job. ... All they could 
do is to give an examination to the employes now 
on the job, and if they make 70 points they get a 
civil service status. ... 

Mr. Dies: What is the value of such an exam- 
ination? 

Mr. RAMSPECK: The value is simply this: -‘Some 
10 or 15 per cent, it has been found by experience, 
of those who take even a noncompetitive examina- 
tion, fail to make a passing grade. We would elim- 
inate some incompetents in that way.... 

Mr. WuiTte (Dem) of Clarksfork, Idaho: Mr. 
Chairman, it woula be a most serious mistake to 
replace the practical, experienced, and technically 
trained administrative personnel, who have done 
so much to improve the qualifications of the CCC 
boys, with inexperienced civil service employes. ... 

Mr. Case (Rep) of Custer, S. D.: All these men 
now in will be required only to take a noncompeti- 
tive examination, which means they only need 
grade 70. Surely if they are worth keeping, with 
the rating they will get for experience, they will 
rate at least 70. But civil service can protect the 
CCC from misfits and lame ducks.... 

Mr. ANDERSON (Dem) of Lemay, Mo.: I think 
it is time for the House to stand on its own feet. 


The trouble with the members of the House is they 
have been stricken with “civil serviceitis’ and for 
this reason I think the amendment should be 
agreed to. 

(On roll-call, it was agreed to, 233 to 146.) 
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+ People of theWeek * 


Ihe United § tates News 


of Labor’s Non-Partisan League, an 
organization which had for its pur- 


Large in stature, with muscles that 
younger men might envy, Senator 
Berry talks in a lew, sort voice with 
a strong southern accent that gives 
no hint of the manpower back of 


Roosevelt. He makes no effort to 
conceal the fact that he grew up 


Clifton A. Woodrum 


An exponent of economy. He 


practices what he preaches. 


ICH and rare is Representative 

Clifton Alexander Woodrum's 
voice when he sings, and rich and 
rare is that same voice when it de- 
mands Government economy. 

The Virginia Representative is 
taking an active part in the move 
to curtail Federal expenditures. As 
chairman of an acting House sub- 
committee on appropriations he had 
WPA Administrator Harry L. Hop- 
kins “on the carpet” recently and 
had that brisk personality behind 
the Government's relief program 
explain his ..eeds in detail. 

There is no 
touch of the 
acid in. Mr. 
Woodrum’s 
quest for econ- 
omy. His talk, 
on and off the 
House floor, 
although 
pointed, carries 
no sting. This 
50-year-old 

, Virginian, tall 
Clifton A. Woodrum and broad 
shouldered, is one of the most con- 
spicuous figures in the House. 


a 


In pressing for economy, Mr. 
Woodrum set an example for 
other Congressmen. He cut his 


own measure, the $900,000,000 Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Bill, 
and asked other subcommittee 
heads to do the same with their 
bills. Unless Congress trims Gov- 
ernment costs, he firmly believes 
the country must face inflation or 
heavier taxes. 

Despite these preoccupations with 
dollars and cents, no one in Con- 
gress enjoys more the lighter side 
of life. 

Smartly groomed, Mr. Woodrum 
is seldom seen without a carnation 
in his lapel. But his fondness for 
flowers goes much further than 
sartorial effect. In his office suite 
at the Capitol there are vases of 
roses, azaleas, and Japanese gar- 
den flowers. His gardens at his 
Roanoke home are his pride. 

Mr. Woodrum’s singing voice 


ae. 


A BEACON OF GAYETY ON 
THE SKYLINE OF NEW YORK 


Sixty-five stories above street level... 
A brilliant setting for smart dinner and 
supper parties... WithRUBY NEWMAN 
and his orchestra... HOLLAND and 
HART, the international dance stars 

. EDDIE LE BARON'S music... ALEC 
TEMPLETON, wizard of the piano. Con- 
tinental cuisine by Frederic Beaumont, 
one of the world’s premier chefs... 6:30 


until 3 AM. nightly, except Sundays. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER ROOF | 


makes him a virtual “must” on the 
Capital’s social list. Recently, in 
the midst of a speech at Alexandria, 
Va., he recited poetry and concluded 
by singing the final stanzas of the 
| poem. When the House lets down 
| the bars on decorum in its closing 
| hours of the session, Mr. Woodrum 
' usually leads the singing that cele- 
brates adjournment. 


As an amateur breeder of racing 
pigeons, Mr. Woodrum is reputed to 
have one of the finest flocks of hom- 
ing birds in the Old Dominion. His 
profession, incidentally, is the prac- 
tice of law. 


A dyed-in-the-wool radio fan, 
he even has a small set perched on 
his Capitol office desk. Fond of 
outings, he makes his guests’ mouths 
water when he broils a steak a la 
Woodrum over the campfire. 


When it. comes to party affilia- 
tions, Mr. Woodrum is close to 
President Roosevelt ana many is the 
time he has risen to defend the Ad- 
ministration against sniping attacks. 
His speeches on the floor of the 
House reveal a deep knowledge of 
Biblical language. He is a ready 
story-teller and his anecdotes are 
as well known on the nustings as 
they are in the cloakroom of the 
House. 


George L. Berry 


Employer, labor union chieftain 
and now a Senator 


HE presses had barely stopped 
rolling on the newspaper edi- 
tions carrying a report of Major 
Georg2 Leonard Berry’s appoint- 
ment to the Senate, to take the 
place of the lave Senator Nathan 
L. Bachman when a reporter asked 
the Tennesseean if he would run 
for the Senate at the end of the in- 
terim appointment. 

The new Senator’s eleven word 
answer is, in effect, his biography. 
He said: 

“I make no coinmitments. That’s 
not my way of doing business!” 

The new ie 
Democratic 
Senatorisa 
un:que person- 
ality. He must 
needs be to 
travel his two- 
lane life high- 
way as an em- 
ployer anda 
member ofa 
powerful labor 
union. Add to 
that the fact George L. Berry 
that he is one of the South’s largest 
landowners and _ his personality 
seems even more complicated. 


As an employer Senator Berry 
Owns one of the country’s largest 
color printing plants, owns a small 
town newspaper, is a stockholder 
in a small town bank and is op- 
erator of a huge cattle farm. 

As a labor union man Senator 
Berry has for 30 years been presi- 
dent of the International Press- 
men’s Union, also managing that 
union’s orphan asylum, apprentice 
school, tuberculosis sanitarium and 
home for the aged. 

Senator Berry is also a former 
vice president of the American 
Federation of Labor, serving on the 
Federation’s executive council un- 
til the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization set uv in business for it- 
self.. When the break in the labor 
movement occurred, Senator Berry 
sided with John L. Lewis but he has 
been one of the leaders in the ef- 
forts to effect a peace settlement be- 
tween the warring wings. 

As a politician, Major Berry was 
an unsuccessful candidate for the 
Vice Presidential nomination in the 
Democratic conventions of 1920 and 
1924. He is also one of the founders 


BUSINESS IN 
WASHINGTON? 


After a day full of Washington 
conferences, you'll doubly en- 
joy the modern luxury of the 
Hotel Raleigh. The restful 
, comfort of your room. The 
|  Yong-remembered excellence 
of the food. And the gaiety of 
: * the Pall Mall Room, the cap- 
 jtal’s smartest dinner and sup- 
per rendezvous. Yet so eco- 
nomical. Rooms from $3.50. 
FREE: beautifully illustrated 
booklet. Write Room No. 104. 


C. C. SCHIFFELER, Gen. Mgr. 


HOTE 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE AND 


ST.N. W., WASHINGTON, B.C. 


| 
pose the reelection of President | 
| 


minus a grammar school training. | the spoken word. 


At his desk on the Republican 
side of the Senate chamber because 
room is lacking on the majority 
side—Major Berry chats frequently 
with another new member, Senator 
Smathers (Dem) of New Jersey. 


Both of them are in favor of the 
President’s court reorganization 
program. 

Major Berry’s favorite story con- 
cerns the absence of strikes among 
union pressmen. 


“We decided many years ago,” he 
explains, “that it doesn’t pay. We 
decided to take the strike fund and 
build a pressmen’s union home in 
Tennessee. We settle all our trou- 
bles by arbitra‘ion.” 


“Stop!” Quickly, surely, smoothly! Zipping along, 
40 miles an hour, Bill Burgess steps lightly on the 
brake pedal as the No. 1 CAR crosses a line on the 
pavement. DUO-AUTOMATIC HYDRAULIC 
BRAKES by HUDSON stop the car in record time. 
**Measure it,’’ says the dealer. 69 feet, 7 inches! 
Less than half the distance allowed by law. ‘Best 
hydraulics I ever used!’’ enthused Burgess. 


“Two separate braking systems!” When Bill 
Burgess stopped the first time he used only the 
hydraulic brake system. After disconnecting the 
hydraulics he again stopped quickly and smoothly 
with the reserve mechanical system, operating auto- 
matically from the same pedal if needed. ‘‘There’s 
an advancement that’s years ahead,’’ explained 
the dealer. ‘‘Typical of all Hudson engineering!"’ 


“Now, disconnect those h 
extra special test .. . the hydraulic brakes are purposely 
disconnected and away they go back over the same test 
route. ‘‘What, no brake at all?” “‘Just wait and see!”’ 
says the dealer. Bill Burgess is now about to have an 
experience that is possible only in a 1937 Hudson or 
Terraplane. Up to 40 miles an hour again .. . flashing 
over the line . . . ‘“‘“NOW!’’ 


“Only Hu 


dson 


No. 1 Cars of the Low and Moderate Price Fields 


No. 1 Wheelbases . . . 117 inches in Terraplane; 122 and 129 inches in Hudson ¢ No. 1 Horse- 
power... 96 and 101 in Terraplane; 101, 107 and 122 in Hudson. Double carburetion in Super 
Terraplane and all Hudson Sixes and Eights ® No. 1 Roominess . . . 55 full inches of front seat 
comfort for three « No.1 Driving Ease . . . with exclusive Selective Automatic Shift (an op- 
tional extra) « No. 1 Safety... with exclusive Duo-Automatic Hydraulic Brakes and bodies all 


draulics!“ All set for an 


and Terraplane have brakes like 
these!” For your complete protection Hudson builds 
three separate brake systems into their cars... hy- 
draulics that are big, powerful, sure-acting ... an 
entirely separate mechanical system that operates 
from the same pedal and a hand lever parking brake 
conveniently placed under the cowl with a finger- 
release for extra ease of operation. 


“Stop again!” ... AND HE PUSHES THE SAME 
BRAKE PEDAL! No fumbling for an emergency 
brake lever. Bill just pushes the regular brake pedal 
a little farther down ... and again. . . a quick, 
smooth stop! ‘‘That’s the kind of a brake system 
for me!”’ exclaims Bill. ‘‘Think of having brakes 
like that!’ Yes, and remember that only Hudsons 
and Terraplanes have them! 


Safest sto ping is but one of dozens of No. 1 
FEATURES you'll find when you take the wheel of 
a new Hudson or Terraplane. No. 1 in performance, 
endurance, economy .. . holders of 41 OFFICIAL 
A. A. A. records! You'll quickly understand why 
new thousands, like Bill Burgess, are accepting 
the local dealer’s invitation to drive, ride ... and 
discover for themselves their No. 1 CAR! 


of steel, including roofs. New Double-Drop ‘'2-X"" Frame « No. 1 Economy, ..22 miles per 
gallon for Terraplane; 22.71 for Hudson in Los Angeles-Yosemite Economy Run @ Hydraulic Hill- 
Hold, optional extra on all models — 46 models — choice of 12 beautiful colors . . . also a com- 
plete line of Terraplane Commercial Cars * Ask about the new low-cost Hudson-C. |. T. Time 
Payment Plan—terms to suit your income. 


Ned 


DOROTHY KILGALLEN, girl re- 
porter, was assigned to break 
the women’s globe-circling rec- 
ord. She did—in 24% days! “I 
was glad to have Camels with: 


A THROTTLE MAN of the 20ch = 
Century Limited, C. J. Chase 

says: “I don’t take chances with 
| my nerves. I smoke Camels— 
: smoke ’em all I have a mind 
| to, day in and day out! Camels 
| don’t get on my nerves.” 


HE BROKE the world’s 
indoor record in the 
440-yard dash twice 


abootoatrackman. 
Smoking Camels & 
never jangles my 
nerves. I find that 
I can enjoy Camels 
without stint.” 


COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS 


Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS-—Turkish and 
Domestic—than any other popular brand 


Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. 


Green, absorbs plen- 
ty of punishment 


| = in one day. Ray Ellin- competing in his fa- 
me,” she says. “I know they don’t | wood says: “Jittery vorite sport.“A long- 
 frazzle the nerves—ever!” nerves area big bug- drawn-out training 


grind puts a strain 
on nerves,” says Joe. 
“lenjoy Camelsoften 
—they help to ease 
tension and never 
jangle my nerves.” 


Today the sport of fencing puts 
much the same value on healthy 
nerves and unfailing alertness as 
did the deadly duels of long ago. 


NLY slow motion movies could show you 

all the brilliance of Joanna de Tuscan’s 
darting sword play. Attack—parry—riposte— 
happen too quickly for the eye to follow. In 
Joanna de Tuscan’s own words: “A person 
who didn’t have nerve control would never 
stand out in fencing. My No. 1 reason for 
smoking Camels is— they never jangle my 
nerves. Camel is the cigarette that I find per- 
mits me to smoke as often as I please. It’s 
Camels for me ‘for digestion’s sake’ too. They’re 
so mild they never make my throat harsh.” © 


“JACK OAKIE’S 
COLLEGE”’ 


Jack Oakie runs the ‘‘col- 
lege”! Catchy music by 
Benny Goodman and 
Georgie Stoll! Hollywood 
comedians! Judy Garland 

+ 3 sings! So join Jack Oakie’s 
College. Tuesdays — 8:30 
pm E. §S. T. (9:30 pm 
E.D.S.T.),7:30pmC.S.T., 
6:30 pm M.S.T., 5:30pm 
P. S. T., WABC-CBS. 
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+ REMODELING THE SUPREME COURT: THE RECORD SINCE 1789 + 


ROPONENTS and opponents of 
the President’s judiciary re- 
form plan have been delving into 
history for ammunition to fire for 
and against. 

On seven occasions, all are agreed, 
Congress enlarged or diminished 
the size of the Supreme Court by 
one or two judges. 

Can the charge be sustained that 
this was ever done for political ef- 
fect? What were the occasions and 
the causes for these changes in 
size of the Court? What are the 
precedents, if any, for an attempt 
~o “pack” the Court for political 
purposes or to purge it of judges 
making decisions objectionable to 
an incumbent of the White House 
or to a dominant party majority 
in Congress? 


ORIGINALLY SIX JUSTICES 
In detail, the various changes in 
size of the Court were brought 


about as follows: 

—The Constitution does not 
178 specify the size of the 
Supreme Court but authorizes es- 
tablishment of such a Court and in- 
ferior Federal courts, with life 
tenure for judges—or, specifically, 
tenure “during good _ behavior,” 
subject to removal by impeachment 
for “high crimes and misdemean- 
ors.” 

Under this Constitutional author- 
itv, Congress by the Judiciary Act of 
1789 created a Supreme Court con- 
sisting of a Chief Justice and five 
Associate Justices. Thirteen dis- 
tricts were established, with a Fed- 
eral District Court for each, to be 
presided over by district judges; also 
three judicial circuits in each of 
which was to be held a Circuit Court 
presided over by two Supreme Court 
Justices and a district judge. 
180 —The Circuit Court Act of 

1801 reduced the number 
of Supreme Court justices to five, 
relieved them of the duty of sitting 
in the Federal Circuit Courts, and 
established six new Circuit Courts 
With 16 separate judges. Reduction 
of one in Supreme Court personnel 
was to be achieved by providing 
that no new appointment be made 
to fill the next. vacancy occurring 
through death or resignation. 

In support of this reduction— 
which actually was not permitted 
to go into effect—it was argued 
that with the Supreme Court judges 
no longer going on circuit duty, 
they would have less work to per- 
form and the Court consequently 
did not need to be so large. The 
Jeffersonian opponents of President 
John Adams charged there was a 
political motive in the bill, however. 
Mainly they objected to creation of 
the new circuit judgeships, which 
President Adams filled with Fed- 
eralist party appointees in the clos- 
ing days of his Administration. 
180? }—The Jeffersonian party, 
@ having wbtained control of 


Congress, repealed the Act of 1801 


Seven Changes in Size of Tribunal Made by Congress—Impeach- 


ment as Veto on the Decisions—The Jackson Controversy 


and reestablished the original num- # jority on the bench. 


ber of six Supreme Court justices. 
Mainly this repeal was designed to 
climinate the new circuit judges ap- 


pointed by Adams. 

—The Jeffcrson party experi- 
180 mented with impeachment 
as a means to clear the Suprem? 
Court bench of Federalist judges. 
The attempt fated in the impeach- 
ment trial of Associate Justice 
Samuel Chase, who was accused of 
injecting politics into: his charge 
to a Federal grand jury. The Sen- 
ate vote fell four short of the 23 
required to convict Justice Chase. 
Had the effort succeeded, it was un- 
derstood to be the intention of the 
Jeffersonian leaders to remove all 
the other Federalist Supreme Court 
judges by impeachment. 


“They contended,” writes Charles 
Warren in his Supreme Court in 
United States History, “that im- 
peachment must be considered a 
means of keeping the Courts in rea- 
sonable harmony with thé will of 
the nation, as expressed througn 
Congress and the Executive, and 
that a judicial decision declaring an 
Act of Congress unconstitutional 
would support an impeachment and 
the removal of a judge, who thus 
constituted himself an instrument: 
of opposition to the course of gov- 
ernment.” 


As a modern revival of this long 
dormant theory, Rep. Rankin (Dem) 
of Mississippi sought early in the 
present Congress session to have 
steps begun looking toward im- 
peachment of Federal Judge Gore 
on ground that he had granted an 
injunction against TVA, but the 
House Judiciary Committee frowned 
on the project. 


EXPANDED JUDICIAL SUSINESS 
180 —Congress increased the 
number of Supreme Court 
justices from six to seven along with 
creation of a new judicial circuit, 
embracing the States of Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Ohio. This was ne- 
cessitated by the increasing judicial 
business that had accompanied 
population growth 
Western Staies. 


eet fama near the close of 
President Jackson’s Admin- 
istration, created two new circuits 
in the West and Southwest and, 
along with them, two new Supreme 
Court justiceshios. Throughout his 
Administration Jackson had urged 
this reform, owing to the increasing 
judicial business in the areas in 
question. 

In this enlargement of the Su- 
preme Court there was evident no 
attempt to “pack” the Court to 
achieve any political objective—for 
trere was already a Democratic ma- 


Appropriations Made by Congress 
To Be Disbursed at the 
Discretion of the President 


A breakdown of the totals presented in the pic- 


: togram on Page One showing 
spending powers conferred since March 4, 1933, as 
compared with those before that date, is given below: 


the discretionary 


Foreign Intercourse, Act of March 20 1794..........c...cceecees $ 1,000,000 
Zerrivorial Possessions, Act of Oct. 31, 1808... 1,500,000 |: 
(As authorized under the Act of Mar. 3, 1803) ir 
Act of dan. 100,000 | 
pational Defense, Act of March 3, 10,000,000 | 
Treaty with Mexico, Act of January 29, 1854.......ceccsccceeecs 10,000,000 r 
| Civil War, Act of July 31, 1861. ieeetewsevhnsea 10,000,000 | 
Yellow Fever. Joint Resolution of October 12. “1888. 100,000 | 
National Defense, Deficiency Act of March 9, 1898......... Rr: ; 50,000,000 | 
Act of Jie 2B. 1908"... 10,000,000 
Transportation of Americans in 250,000 
(Public Resolution of August 3, 1914) 
Transportation of Americans in Europe see 2,500,000 
(Public Resolution of August 5, 1914 
| Naval Emergency Fund. Act of March ry 115,000,000 
National Defense, Act of April 100,000,000 
(extended by Act of Dec. 15, 19 | 
|. Emergency Shipping Fund, Act 405,000,000 | 
Emergency Housing. Acts of June 4. and July 8, 1918............ 100,000,000 
ACt OF Jume 27, 50,000,000 
Emergency Shipping Act of November 4. 1918...........ccccccues 34,662,500 
European Food Relief. Act of February 25, 1919.................. 100,000,000 
| March 4, 1933, to May, 1937 | 
| Emergency Conservation Work. Act of March 31, 19337.......... $ 101,875,200 
| National Industrial Recovery Act, June 16, 1933. coves 000000 
| Gold Reserve Act of January 30, 1934. 2,000,000,000 
| Additional Relief Appropriation Act of Febrt lary 15 ), "1934, 950,000,000 
Investigation of Electric Rates, Act of April 14. 1934!.............. 
Relief, Farm Relief and Public Works Act of June 19, 1934...... 1,424.675,000 
Emergency Relief Act of April 8, 4,000.000,000 |, 
Emergency Conservation Work Deficiency Appropriation Act 1) 
Emergency Relief, Act of June 22, 1936.......... 1,425,000,000 
First Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1037. 884,000,000 || 
* Appropriations for making contracts for construction, etc., limited to oie. 000,000 if | 
Panama route was chosen, and $180,000,000 if Nicaragua route was chosen 
+ The President was given the authority to spend unobligated balances previously ap- 
propriated for public works plus a new appropriation equal to that amount plus un- 


President. 


ready listed. 


| 1789 to March 4, 1933 


"A total of $880,000.000 was. reappropriated under this act but $345.551.2385 of this 
amount was taken from umspent balances of earlier discretionary appropriations al- 


expended balances remaining under the Emergency Relief. and Construction Act of 1932. | 
The figure here given is the actual amount expended. 


This act made available such an amount as was necessary in the judgment of the | 


in the new 


largement, however, Whigs criti- 
cized the appointment of two more 
Southern Democrats to the Court as 
being calculated more strongly to 
entrench the Southern Democracy. 
But since the new circuits were cre- 
ated in that area, the two new jus- 
tices ‘logically were selected from 
there, being appointed from Tennes- 
see and Alabama. 

Justice Story, one of the minority 
on the bench, contended, that the 
enlargement in fact did not oper- 
ate for greater efficiency. He wrote 
in 1838: 


“The addition to our number has 
most sensibly affected our facility 
as well as rapidity of doing business. 
‘Many men of many minds’ require 
a great dea] of discussion to compel 
them to come to definite results; 
and we found ourselves involved 
in long and very tedious debates. I 
verily believe, if there were 12 
Judges, we should do no business at 
all, or at least very little.” 


LINCOLN AND THE COURT 


1861-6 —As result of deaths 


and resignations, 
President Lincoln fn December, 1861, 
had three vacancies on the Su- 
preme Court to fill. As a matter of 
fairness toward the seceded South, 
he hesitated to fill them, declar- 
ing in his first message to Congress, 
Dec. 3, 1861: 

“Two of the outgoing Judges re- 
sided in the States now overrun by 
revolt, so that if successors were ap- 
pointed in the same localities, they 
could not now serve upon their cir- 
cuits; and many of the most com- 
petent men, there would not take 
the personal hazard of accepting to 
serve even here upon the Supreme 
Bench. I have been unwilling to 
throw all the apopintments North- 
ward, thus disabling myself from 
doing justice to the South oy the 
the return of peace.” 

However, two of the justices— 
Taney and Catron—were old and 
ill, and their infirmities so slowed 
up the work of a Court depleted 
to only six members, that Lincoln 
gradually filled the three vacancies— 
one in July, 1862, another in De- 
cember, 1862, and the third in 
March, 1863. In 1863 Congress 
created a far Western judicial cir- 
cuit, comprising California and 
Oregon, and as had been the cus- 
tom, created an additional associate 
justiceship for the new circuit. Lin- 
coln’s appointee to fill the new pos- 
ition was not a member of his own 
party but a Democrat—Justice Field. 
186 —During the Administration 

of President Andrew John- 
son the Radicals in control of Con- 
gres, positively distrustful of the 
President and uncertain of the fate 
of Reconstruction legislation if 
passed upon by an unfriendly Court, 
in July, 1866, enacted legislation 
providing that the President should 
fill no vacancies that might occur 
on the Court till its personnel had 
been reduced to eight members. It 
reached that number a year later 
with the death of Justice Wayne. 


Also Congress during the Johnson 
administration narrowed the appel- 
late jurisdiction of the Court with 
réspect to habeas corpus cases, with 
the purpose of evading an impend- 
ing judicial test of the constitu- 
tionality of trials by military com- 
missions. Thus the Court was pre- 
vented from passing upon an ap- 
peal that a Mississippi editor, Mc- 
Cardle, was seeking to sue out to 


obtain his freedom from arrest by a. 


military commission and to test the 
general authority of such commis- 
sions. 


NINE JUSTICES AGAIN 
—With legislative confidece 


186 in the Executive restored 
by Grant's election to the Presi- 
dency, Congress acted to raise the 
Supreme Court membership to nine 
—the figure at which it has ever 
Since remained. At the same time 
legislation was passed permitting 
judges with 10 years’ service to quit 
active service on retirement pay at 
the age of 70. 


In this connection, proposals 
were considered for an enlarge- 
ment of the Court somewhat similar 
to the present Roosevelt enlarge- 
ment plan, resting upon the contin- 
gency of elderly justices refusing to 
resign. From the House Judiciary 
Committee Rep. Bingham (Rep.) of 
Ohio, reported a substitute amend- 
ment, designed to replace the ju- 
diciary bill then pending in the 
Senate. The Bingham bill provided 
that if Supreme Court justices did 
not retire at age 70, the President 
was to be empowered to appoint 
a substitute judge for each, to serve 
along with them, as in the Roose- 
velt plan. Moreover, it was to be 
made possible under this bill to 
compel retirement of Supreme Court 
justices past 70 if their physical or 


Under the en- + 


mental incompetency could be es- 
tablished. The proof of such incam- 
petency was to be made before any 
justice of the Supreme Court, who 
would then file a certificate of such 
incompetency with the President. 


DEBATE ON BINGHAM BILL 

In support of this plan, Bingham, 
its chief proponent in debate, cited 
the infirmity of one incumbent Jus- 
tice who seemed determined to re- 
main on the Court, despite having 
to be physically assisted in getting 
to and from his place on the bench. 

In opposition, Representative Law- 
rence (Rep.) of Ohio, contended 
the plan meant a circumvention of 
the constitutional provision grant- 
ing life tenure to Federal judges. 

Similarly Representative Kerr 
(Dem.) of Indiana, denounced the 
plan as “an attempt, by indirection, 
not to increase the number of the 
judges, so as to augment their work- 
ing capacity to do the business of 
the Court, but ... to retire or 
supersede them. . . . It seems to me 
that this provision will introduce 
into our judicial system and into 
the control of Congress over it a 
most dangerous principle of inter- 
ference.” 


THE SENATE DEMURS 


The House after only one day of 


debate adopted the Bingham plan ° 


by a 90-53 vote (March 29, 1869). 
But in the Senate the plan was 
peremptorily rejected. 


There the fear was expressed 
that some of the judges past 70, 
retired from active duty but privi- 
leged to.come back and participate 
in Supreme Court decisions when 
they chose, might do so to swing 
the balance of the Court majority 
for political effect. 

The Senate also disapproved a 


| 


proposal by Senator Williams 
Oregon to increase the number 
Supreme Court justices to 18, nine 
of thein to sit in Washington, while 
the otner nine vresided in the Fed- 
eral Circuit Courts. To this plan it 
was objected that such a division of 
duties would create jealousies and 
frictions, and that even if the jus- 
tices went on circuit in group rota- 
tion, when they returned to Court 
duty in Washington the resuli 
might be reversal of Supreme Court 
decisions previovsly rencered by the 
other group of judges. 


THE GRANT “PACKING” CHARGE 
increase of the 


—Out of increase 
1379 Court personnel in 1869 by 


Congress and President Grant’s ap- 
pointments to fill vacancies grew the 
controversy, still being debated, as 
to woether Grant “packed” the 
Court to reverse an important de- 
cision concerning legal tender cur- 
rency. 

The Act establishing the Supreme 
Court membership at nine was 
passed by Congress April 10, 1869. 
On Dec. 5, 1869, Justice Grier, an 
aged and infirm member of the 
Court, -resigned. This left Grant 
two vacancies to fill by appoint- 
ment. For these places in mid- 
December, 1869, he nominated 
former War Secretary Edwin M. 
Stanton of Pennsylvania and At- 
torney General E. R. Hoar of Massa- 
chusetts. But Stanton died and 
Hoar was unacceptable to the Sen- 
ate. So on Feb. 7, Grant sent the 
Senate the nominations of Joseph 
P. Bradley of New Jersey and Wil- 
liam Strong of Pennsylvania. 


A little later that same day the 
Supreme Court handed down a de- 
cision in the case of Griswold vs. 
Hepburn, holding by a 4-to-3 vote 


of 
of 


der to pay debts contracted before 
passage of the Legal Tender Act of 
1862, under which a large amount 
of such paper currency had been 
put into circulation during the Civil 
War. 

Not long afterward the same is- 
sues involved in the Hepburn v. 
Griswoid case were brought before 
the Court in other cases, and within 
a year, through votes of the new 
justices, Bradley and Strong, the 
Court reversed itself and declared 
for the legality of the greenbacks. 

Immediately there was outcry 
that Grant had appointed the two 
new justices with the express pur- 
pose of reversing the decision. 


HISTORIANS’ CONCLUSIONS 

“There appears to be no substan- 
tial ground for this charge,” writes 
Prof. Andrew C. McLaughlin in his 
recently published Constitutional 
History of the United States—a 
a conclusion that agrees with judg- 
ments on this point of such histori- 
ans of the period as J. F. Rhodes 
and E. P. Oberholtzer, who develop 
the episode in detail in their his- 
tories. 

On the other hand, Prof. Allan 
Nevins in his newly published Ham- 
ilton Fish, the Inner History of the 
Grant Administration, quotes a con- 
versation Grant had with Secretary 
of State Hamilton Fish in 1876, re- 
corded in Fish’s diary, to the effect 
that “although he [Grant] required 
no declaration from Judges Strong 
and Bradley on the constitutional- 
ity of the Legal Tender Act, he 
knew Judge Sirong haa on the 
bench in Pennsylvania given a de- 
cision sustaining its constitutional - 
ity, and he had reason to believe 
Judge Bradley’s opinion tended in 
the same direction,” and that ia 
these views Grant agreed with them. 

“To say that he ‘packed’ the court, 
writes Dr. Nevinss 
strong a term; he exacted no pledge 
or exvression of opinion from his 
nominees; but he did take care to 
fili the two vacancies with men 
whose views accorded with his own 


“is to use too | 


+ that greenbacks were not legal ten- # and those of the Congressiona] ma- 


jority.” 

But against the charge that 
Grant “packed” the Court with the 
calculated purpose of reversing the 


Hepburn v. Griswold decision, 
Charles Warren in his Supreme 
Court in United States History, 


points out that the nominations 
were decided upon well in advance 
of the date on which the Court de- 
cided this case, as well as being sent 
to the Senate before the decision 
was actually handed down. In the 
words of Mr. Warren: 

“Both Judges were nominated on 
recommendation of Hoar, who later 
formally stated that their views on 
the Legal Tender issue had nothing 
to do with his recommendation. 
Strong’s appointment had been de- 
cided on, fully a month before Feb. 
7; and Bradley’s had been urged on 
the President and favorably con- 
sidered, before Hoar’s own oppoint- 
ment in the previous Deecmber. The 
President himself formally stated 
that he had no advance knowledge 
as to the decision of the Court, and 
members of his Cabinet later stated 
the same thing. The newspapers of 
the time clearly show that there 
was no leak as to the decision, for 
their published forecasts were inac- 
curate.” 

In conclusion, concerning all the 
legislative acts changing the size of 
the Supreme Court, there appears 
to be no proof that Congress ever 
authorized a “packing” of the Su- 
preme Court for express purpose of 
reversing any of the Court’s de- 
cisions, though during Reconstruc- 
tjon days, fearing possible adverse 
decision on certain legislation, Con- 
gress once provided for a reduc- 
tion of the Court and also nar- 
rowed its appellate jurisdiction to 
exclude habeas corpus cases. A 
definite effort to purge the Supreme 
Court for political reasons by use 
of the impeachment process was at- 
tempted in 1805 by the Congress 
majority, with evident Executive 
approval, but this was promptly 
abandoned after failure to convict 
in the trial of Justice Samuel Chase. 


GIVES YOU TRUE SAFETY 


IN A CUSTOM-~TYPE CARL 


slers,’ 


turer, “and w 


reasons for standardizing on Chrysler, 
one stands out at the top of the list. 


‘‘As far as I can find out, Chrysler 


po ae THREE 1937 Chry- 


says a prominent manufac- 


Va you pay two thousand dollars 


while there are many 


* 


is the only manufacturer in America 


which builds an all-steel body for its 


custom-type cars. 


‘“T see no reason why the family 
limousine should be less safe than my 


son's coupe, 


‘In today’s traffic, I want my family 
to have all the protection it can get. 
I believe that Chrysler’s progressives 
ness in making all of its cars safe 1s 


you buy a Chrysler, the more you 


probably get. 


Chrysler builds a Safety 4//-Stee/ 
Body for every Chrysler car. 


lic brakes. 


SEE YOUR 


typical of its leadership in all phases 
of motor car engineering.” 


It’s sTRANGE but it’s true that unless 


spend for a car, the less safety you will 


Chrysler also is equipped with hydrau- 


Remember to ask about these two 


or more for a car be sure to ask 


about its safety features ere 


features if you buy any car in the 
custom class. 


Chrysler Custom Impertal Sedan 


Ask your Chrysler dealer to show 


you the magnificent Chrysler Custom 
Imperial. . . a superbly appointed car 


of 140-inch wheelbase. He also dis- 


* 


Imperial... 


brilliant 1937 Plymouth. 


plays the new low-priced Royal... the 


the Airflow... and the 


* 


Time payments to fit your purse on official Come 


mercial Credit Company plan. 


vy CHRYSLER ROYAL. . 
Yr CHRYSLER IMPERIAL. . 


vy CHRYSLER CUSTOM IMPERIAL . . 
Sedan-Limousine. 


vy CHRYSLER AIRFLOW... 


Every 


. Ten body types. 
. Six body types. 
. Sedan and 


Sedan and Coupe. 


Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Network, every 


Time. 


NEAREST CHRYSLER PLYMOUTH DEALER 


Thursday, 9 to 10:00 P.M., Eastern Daylight Saving 
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The Question the 


— impetus is being given to discussion in Washington ing speculation on the stock mar- 
and elsewhere as to possible repeal of that provision of the a9 
1934 revenue law which places a tax on profits from the sale of . nave — doubts whether _ 
elimination of the capital gains tax 
properties, including real estate, stocks and bonds, otherwise would curb speculation on the stock 7 
known as the “capital gains tax”. market. The original purpose in | 
Shortly before the present Congress convened, legislative reducing the rate of tax on capital _ av Bhi ahs 


timated repeal of the controversial levy might be considered. to me speculation would be “MY 117-INCH WHEELBASE NASH 
The United States News has asked reorganized authorities in further encouraged by exempting be. —_ © 3 COST ME ONLY A FEW 
| DOLLARS 


the icid of taxation for an answer to these cucstions: capital gains from tax. 
“Should the Federal capital gains tax be repealed?” 


| “Would such a step aid in curbing speculation on the stock , ; MORE* THAN THOSE SMALLER CARS!” So ihe 
market?” Franklin S. Edmonds, | | es 
mission, 1924-27; President, Na- 
Sen ator Ki ng, tional Tax Association, 1932-3, Here's why Harry V. Kegel bought os | a | | Ca 
member law firm, Edwards, Ober- a Nash LaFayette-“400” 
Democrat, of Utah, and Ranking mayer & Rebmann, Philadelphia. 
Majority Member of the ; Talk to the people who are a 
Senate Finance Committee answers: changing to Nash this year. 
NCOME is annual recurrent gain. Listen to them enthuse. Then 
answers: Capital gains are extraordinary go see this exciting car that's | 
HAVE introduced a bill in the and hon-recurrent gains. It is il- caused s0 much attention. 
Senate (S. 197), which proposes | logical, therefore, to tax capital , 
to eliminate from tax computations | Sains as income for the two factors a inne Said Ga 
the gains or losses from the sales | are wholly different in their nature. base car. It has a 90 horse- 
of capital assets held over one year. | Moreover, the Federal Govern- power six cylinder engine. You 
England has never vaken such ment includes capital gains in in- get larger hydraulic beaten 
gains or losses into account in com- come with a deduction, even if lim- Sevcnaae elk ensi Resa 
puting net income and the stability ited for capital losses, it promotes Senn aiiamain peal sy 
and productiveness of its income tax a fiscal feast in times of abundance ponent heneseen Z 
has been for superior to our own. and a fiscal famine in times of de- a oe ee 
Moreover, I believe that casual pression, both of which are bad for There are dozens of other 
gains and losses of this nature have the country. things you ought to know 
no place in annual income. Often | In the thirteen years up to and about the Nash LaFayette- 
such gains result merely from in- ' including 1935, the Federal Govern- **400""— and remember it de- 
flation or the reduced purchasing ment of the United States collected livers for just a few dollars 
power of the dollar. $21,994,000,000 from income taxes. more than any of the “All 
Why should a prudent man be Great Britain collected $20,662,000,- Three’ small cars. 
prevented from conserving his cap- 000. The average annual yield from Let us show you the Nash 2 
ital and investing it where it is income taxation to the Federal Ambassador Six. It's even big- : : 4 ss 
safest? Our present tax scheme Government of the United States ger than cars costing$200 more. be | 
actually prevents a man from in- | Was $1,692,000,000 per year, and to Take.a look at the 125-inch Aclual photograph of Nash LaFayette-"100” 4-Door Scdan with trunk 4 - 
vesting his funds according to the | ¢anitai assets. ' Great Britain, $1,590,000,000. wheelbase Nash Ambassador | . ee 
dictates of ame sense and sound So far as ability to pay is con- Now notice the variations in that Eight. We think it’s one of *FOR AS ye Po vr argo just a FEW dollars more than the similarly 2 Ask about the convenient terms ond a. 
~ | business judgment. | | cerned, the latter certainiy possesses | Same thirteen _ year period: Our the real “luxury cars” in you 9p get out of the” ree’ class.A equipped 4-Door sedans of the All Three” , low rates ovailable through the Nosh | ie 
I believe in the taxation of gains | it in a greater degree the yield was $747,000,000 in 1933 America. See it Drive it. | 
on capital assets held less than one | former. If there is to be any dis- and our highest was $2,410,000,000 Price it. Let us show you the "400" 4-Door Sedan with trunk DELIVERSfor a month extra on your time peyments. ¢ els at slight extra cost. a 
year, because this a po reach | crimination as’ between the taxa- 1 1930. In other words, the dispar- X-Ray System—gives you all : - 
the ordinary speculator. NO ONE | tion of “earned” « » | ity between the lowest and the the facts about e , ee 
wishes to let him out . eee a income, the perce Peper | highest yields was 223 per cent. ihactieaes PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE | 3 
when that is his principal means of | Now note the contrast with Great 
livelihood, | NASH MOTORS DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR GORPORATION., KENOSHA, WISCONSIN a 
I thoroughly agree with thecon- | [Continued on Page 15.} 
advance in the value of property, 
even though realized by actual * 
sale, does not constitute income, 
but is merely an increase in capi- % a 
I feel that if we had stayed with | 
Allen T. Treadway, Pe 
setts, Ranking Republican, House 


Committee on Ways and Means, 
Member of Joint Committee on 


Internal Revenue Taxation, a 

taxed as such. It was later found r 
that sales and exchanges of prop- " 
erty and other capital assets were 7 
being retarded by reason of the a 
prohibitive tax which resulted from a 
taxing such gains in a lump sum 
in the year in which realized, al- 
though they may have accrued over 4 
a long period. 
With a view to encouraging the | = 
sale of capital assets, with their % 
quent increase of the tax revenue, : 


Congress in 1921 provided that the 
tax on capital gains shouid in no Re ‘ 
case exceed 12:; per cent. In 1924, 
a Similar limitation was placed on 
the deduction for capital losses. 
This method of taxing capital 
gains was continued, in substance, 
tem of treating capital gains and L 
losses Was set up, under which vary- 
ing percentages of the capital gain 
or loss is recognized, the percentage Copyright 1937 
decreasing as the period for which Liccett & Mygrs Topacco Co. ‘ 
creases. This system is much fairer 
to the small taxpayer than the old Ne 
flat-rate method, and at the same 
time it has the effect of approxi- i 
mating the tax which would have 
- been imposed if the gain had been 
realized in equal annual amounts 
over the period for whicn the asset 
was held. 
The present system treats all 
classes of taxpayers equitably; the 
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Government gets its fair share of 
sted anderen Up-to-the-minute trains and Up-to-the-minute methods and 
assets is no more retarded than the . . . e 
modern planes make travel easier finer ingredients pure cigarette 


profit. 
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fav f disregarding capital 
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thus gained would offset the in- 
equity of continuing to tax a man 
on his wages and business income 
while exempting the man who makes 
a large profit from the sale of 
Stocks, bonds, real estate, or other 
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The Challenge to Aviation 


By COL, J. MONROE JOHNSON 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


MERICAN aviation—always vigorous and in the 

vaneuard—is today more dynamic than ever. 

It is registering notable advances, and planning 

others of still broader scope. It represents achieve- 
ment—and, at the same time, a challenge. | 

One aspect of tha: challenge is brought vividly 
into the foreground by the deplorable destruction 
of the “Hindenburg.” ... The tragedy at Lakehurst 
has not in any degree impaired my personal faith 
in the commercial feasibility and broad future use- 
fulness of lighter-than-air-craft. 

As all the world knows, the 
key to last week’s holocaust 
~. lies in one word: hydrogen. 
~ Everyone has realized that its 
« use in airships might prove, 
*- ynder certain conditions, to be 
=<” extremely hazardous. Hydro- 
% gen wrecked the “Hinden- 
burg.” But we have witnessed 
numerous instances of the loss 
of ships at sea through the 
burning of inflammable cargo 
—and we have not for that 
‘ reason suggested the aban- 
donment of ocean navigation. A tank car might 
explode on a railway—but such an accident would 
never halt. or even measurably impede, the services 
of our common carriers. A similarly sane view 
should, I am convinced, be taken toward the prob- 
lem of lighter-than-air craft—especialty since he- 
lium banishes the peril that wrecked such havoc 
just one week ago tonight. 

But we may be certain that dirigible navigation 
will go on and that ultimately its difficulties are 
going to be vanquished. Such optimism would find 
its basis in the indicated conquest of the structural 
problems of the airship and in the availability of 
a safe, non-inflammable gas. 

I think that we may look forward to a modifi- 
cation of our national policy with respect to the 
release of helium for use beyond our own frontiers. 

And there remains, incontrovertibly, the distinc- 
tive appeal of the rigid airship—its steadiness, its 
comfort, its relative roominess, its long-range op- 
eration, its ability to carry large loads over routes 
with infrequent stops, its generally proven capacity 
for sustained and saisfactory service. 

We have seen our country magnificently linked 
with the continent of Asia in scheduled flights. 
And now, this Spring, our eyes are turned ex- 
pectantly toward the North Atlantic. We have 
witnessed agreements among the United States, 
Great Britain, Canada, and Ireland, covering the 
cooperative establishment of service by the north- 
ern routes. We have noted the announced deter- 
mination of other American interests to provide 
service to Europe along somewhat divergent lines, 
with new flying-boats of different design. Our at- 
tention is directed to the efforts of a German com- 
pany—and, again, of a French concern—to make 
survey flights to justify their participation in this 
business. Non-stop flights from continent to con- 
tinent are looming as a promise and a prospect. 

All these efforts and enterprises, by private in- 
terests and by the Government, may be confidently 
considered as pointing the way to a spiended future 
for our country along the airways of the world. 

(From an address before the Youngstown (O.) 
Chamber of Commerce, May 13.) 


Staggering Cost of Crime 


By J. EDGAR HOOVER 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Depart- 
ment of Justice 


E CANNOT avoid the responsibility of our citi- 
zenry in the problem of crime. . ... It has been 
estimated that the annual cost of crime to this 
country may be fifteen billions of dollars. Our rec- 
ords indicate that 4,300,000 criminals are at the 
present time pursuing their ariti-socia} careers in 
this great country of ours. .... A burden borne by 
each individual in our comménwealth of $10 every 
month. The estimate of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation of the number of major crimes com- 
mitted during 1936 was 1,333,526~a murder every 
forty minutes—a robbery every ten minutes—a 
felony every twenty-four seconds! ... 

Our citizens must actively 
Support their individual law 
enforcement organizations. 
--. Their support should not 
be of a blind, uncritical char- 
acter. Wherever and when- {iim 
ever weaknesses exist in law 9 ee 
enforcement organizations our ; 
citizens should insist upon the 
elimination of those officials :qiwmg: 
responsible. ... As a whol2 
the law enforcement field, 
grievously underpaid, has 
demonstrated a character 
of almost universal incorruptibility. ... 

Law enforcement is an individual and a domes- 
tic problem and can be solved best and first in 
the home. The solution of crime is the business 
of each and every cne of us. Probably the fact 
that should be most stressed is the necessity for 
proper rearing of children in our homes. Neither 


zation can be substituted for the preper kind of 
parental training and parental example. The lat- 
ter is by far the more important of the two... 

Our greatest need today is a new tyoe of mental 
vigilance on the part of our citizens, wno will realize 
that there cannot be safety from the depredations 
of the vast criminal underworld unless this safety 
is insured by the combined efforts of all. 

The duties and responsibilities of citizens toward 
law enforcement are simple. They are few, but 
they are important. If and when the better ele- 
ments of society determine that the crime problem 
must be solved, you may rest assured that in a 
very short time this problem, which seems over- 
whelming and insurmountable at the present time, 
will be practically a thing of the past. 

(From an address before the National Institute of 
Social Sciences, New York, May 11.) 


Week 


MR. ROOSEVELT AT HOME—COUNTING 
CONGRESS VOTES INSTEAD OF FISHES 


The sailor home from the sea. Texas 
oratory and eloquence. The gift of 
a steer. 


‘ae President spent his first Sabbath at home, 
after his successful vacation, checking up 
on the number of Congressional fish which had 
wiggled off his hook while he had his eyes on 
the Gulf of Mexico tarpon. 

To divert his mind from this inventory, how- 
ever, little Granddaughter Ruth was on the 
scene, paying a visit to the grandparents with 
her father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Elliot 
Roosevelt, of the now Texas Roosevelts. 

It was reported that Postmaster General Far- 
ley, fearful lest he prove as inept as the guide 
who let the President’s first “big one” get away, 
had changed the ornate shillelah which adorns 
the wall of his office, for a gaff, with which he 
was puting in a little extra practice. 


_ Just seven days before, 
instead of the White 
AND ONE AT HOME. House lawn and trees, 
PRESS AND PULPIT now heavy with summer 
foliage, the President looked out upon the gen- 
tle waters of the Gulf as he approached his 
last fishing rendezvous. In the morning the 
usual services were held, the church flag flying 
from the masthead, the President conducting 
them as his rank on board befitted. After din- 
ner the “Potomac” weighed anchor and left 
Port Aransas and proceeded leisurely toward 
the mouth of the Brazos River. 

Earlier the press came on board along with the 
mail sacks brought down by automobile from 
Port Aransas. But they had to wait two hours 
while the President played a 77-pound tarpon 
which is destined for the walls of Elliot Roose- 
velt’s ranch house. Mounting a fish is usually 
charged for by the inch so this must have been 
quite an expensive souvenir. There were 62 
inches to pay for. 

The shadow of the “Hindenburg” still fell 
athwart the conversation at the interview and 
the President made plain that it should be the 
policy of the country to continue the study of 
safety devices for lighter-than-air ships. 

The rest of the day was spent in signing mail. 

On Monday the tarpon was ignored and the 
party trolled for kingfish, The night before El- 


A SUNDAY AT SEA 


liot Roosevelt departed for his home to get OUR WAR OUTLAYS The President com- elbowing their way in be- | be woven into the pattern of © 
things straightened up for his father’s visit the . pared our military and | tween the copious dispatches recounting the | industrial and business uolicy. 
next night—or perhaps to help his wife and FOR DEFENSE, AND naval appropriations, | impressive ceremony at Westminster Abbey. Fair and equitable represen- 


daughter pack for their trip to Washington. 

Meanwhile preparations for the reception had 
been going on feverishly in Galveston, the city 
anxious to receive a President once more, after 
a wait of 46 years since the last one. Benjamin 
Harrison would hardly have recognized the 
busy port with its oleander-bordered streets, if 
he had come back. 

Five hundred troopers of the regular Army 
from Fort Crockett polished up their buttons 
and with two companies of Marines were called 
upon for duty along the President’s line of 
march, 

All was not play aboard the “Potomac”, mean- 
while as the vacation cruise drew to a close. Sev- 
eral messages reached the Little White House 
which indicated activity. The Governor of 
Alaska, John W. Troy, was renominated and his 
name sent to the Senate for confirmation, It 
was also disclosed by official sources that cer- 
tain “conservative bankers” had been in com- 
munication with the President and had expres- 
sed their approval of the policy of levelling 
down prices of the heavy goods, announcement 
of which had such a painful effect on the mar- 
ket when it was made some weeks ago. 


Tuesday fishing togs 


were cast aside and some 
TO CUTAWAY, AND of the pomp of office re- 


TWENTY-ONE GUNS vived. Four hundred 


men and officers in spotless white manned the 
rails of the little fleet—the “Potomac” and the 
two destroyers. Two Navy planes roared over- 
head, Fort Crockett’s guns sounded their twen- 
ty-one-gun salute and a huge reception com- 
mittee was on hand, with Governor Allred of 
Texas, as the President and his party disem- 
barked. 

Mayor Levy spoke a few resounding words of 
praise for the distinguished guest of honor. 
“The Pericles of the West”, the mayor called 
the President and predicted confidently that his 
regime would go down as the “golden age of de- 
mocracy”. 

And then, to show that his tribute was more 
than lip service, presented the President with a 
rod and reel, and in return was heartily assured 
that on some future occasion the gear would be 


FROM SEA CLOTHES 


—Underwood & Underwood 


AND NOW FOR SOME FISHING IN LEGISLATIVE WATERS 
President Roosevelt, home after his three-week fishing vacation with trophies of tarpon and 
suntan, is welcomed by members of his official and unofficial family. Photo shows the Chief. 
Executive in his limousine with his grandchild, Ruth Chandler Roosevelt; her mother, Mrs. 
Elliott Roosevelt and the First Lady. 


allowed to “prove itself” in local waters. 

“The fish have been as good to me,” said the 
President, “as the people of Texas.” 

There was more informal exchange of ameni- 
ties and the crowd aparently was more than sat- 
isfied. At Houston, where the train, which had 
been boarded after the triumphal procession 
through Galveston, paused for ten minutes and 
several hundred words, there was more laugh- 
ter and applause. 

From Houston the party proceeded to Col- 
lege Station. Here the President reviewed the 
Texas Mining and Mechanics University’s re- 
serve officer cadets and later, in the auditorium, 
addressed a colorful crowd who were told that 
expense for military training and preparation 
in America was “for defense and not for aggres- 
sion.” 


NOT FOR OFFENSE which, he said were only 


10 or 11 per cent of our income, to the 40 per 
cent and 50 per cent of some foreign countries. 
“Ours was honestly meant for defense and not 
for offense. We hope other nations get our 
view—less for war and more for the arts of 
peace,” 
At Fort Worth, the next stop, the President 


—Underwood & Underwood 
NO SUCH THING AS A “RAIN CHECK” 
WHILE WAITING FOR THE “BOSS” 
While Secretary of State Cordell Hull, (left), may 
advocate low tariffs, he is an ardent protectionist 
when his farmer colleague, Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace (right), arrives at the Union Sta- 
tion to greet the President on a rainy day 


+ went at once to his son Elliot’s ranch house 


where he spent the night. 

Among the many souvenirs that such trips al- 
ways produce was one which came to the Presi- 
dent in accordance with an old Spanish custom. 
It may be recalled that it was always the rule of 
the hospitable Don that if a friend or a guest 
expressed admiration for any of his possessions, 
the noble Spaniard must reply, “Sir, it is yours”. 

Perhaps the President didn’t know about this. 
While inspecting the animals at the A. & M. col- 
lege he displayed considerable interest in a Here- 
ford yearling. Apparently the tradition still 
lingers in the Lone Star State for the steer was 
immediately presented to him. 


PRESIDENT YIELDS 
TO CORONATION, 
AND VICE VERSA 


Then came the corona- 
tion, and even Presiden- 
tial reports had difficulty 


The next day, however, crowns and scepters 
yielded, and news was made in a swaying private 
car when the press filed in for the semi-weekly 
conference, shoved forward a day so that the 
agenda would be open when the White House 
opened for business again on Friday. 

It was revealed, first of all, that playing fish 
in the Gulf hadn't obliterated reports of the 
playing mice—or men—at home. Once more 
“we have just begun to fight,” the slogan, bor- 
rowed from John Paul Jones, one of the Presi- 


‘dent's heroes, was sent over the waiting wires. 


The New Deal's objectives, still, the Presi- 
dent believed, bearing the seal of approval of 
the voters, were to be carried out if it took all 
summer. Raising social standards by Federal 
activity in the field of agriculture and industry, 
and the insistance on the passage of social leg- 
islation, were indicated. 

If the word “compromise” was buried any- 
where in the bright lexicon of the New Deal, 
nought was said to reveal its location. 


“IN CONFERENCE” The train rolled on, 
SOON AFTER ARRIVAL’ into Washington 


where the usual official 
AT WASHINGTON greeting took place and 


the skies opened and a gentle May downpour set 
the leaves of the White House elms dripping. 

But, if reports of the conferences which be- 
gan in the oval office only a little over an hour 
after the car sped up the drive, it took more 
than a spring shower to dampen the ardor of 
the returned fisherman as he baited his hook 
for bigger game. 

At the station the roster of prominent New 
Dealers was virtually complete. Mrs. Roose- 
velt in a gown which reflected the summery 
weather which should have been in attendance, 
lead the greeters. The moment the President, 
arrayed in a Texas sombrero, spied the Vice- 
President in the crowd, he called out, “come on, 
Jack, we’ve got to show off that hat!” 

So up came Texas Jack with his new ten-gal- 
lon lid, a present from the President, to get 
within range of the cameras. 

In a few minutes the fishing trip was over. 
Wheels began to hum at 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


“Umpire” Legislation 


By CLARENCE FRANCIS 
President of the General Foods Corporation 


AS food manufacturers we are against all types 

of unfair dealing. We favor such trade prac- 
tices as will assure equality of opportunity in busi- 
hess without penalizing service and efficiency. 

When a manufacturer prices an article, he does 
so at his own risk. If the price is too high, either 
the customer will not buy or competition will soon 
lower the price to a proper figure. If the price of 
an article stays too low, the manufacturer may 
have to go out of business. None can continue to 
sell at a loss. 

Sound pricing means that the + 
price must be acceptable to the 
consumer, and permit of a reas- 
onable margin of profit for the 
retail and wholesale distributors. 

The consumers, of course, like 
what seems to them to be bar- 
gains. But competition, in offer- 
ing bargains, often results in 
loss leader selling. Realizing the 
disadvantages to all parties con- 
cerned, we as manufacturers, for several years 
have endeavored to discourage loss leaders. I know 
of no way to stop this bad practice except by legis- 
lation. I favor a law which will prohibit selling 
regular merchandise below invoice cost, or market 
price. Such legislation is difficult to write, for leg- 
islated minimums tend to become the maximums. 
But it can be written, I am confident. 

Solution to many of our competitive problems 
today can be found by business men themselves, 
without resorting to legislation. Often selling be- 
low cost and similar evils result from ignorance on 
the part of certain factors about the fundamentals 
of their business. That’s why a trade association 
should make every sincere effort to get at the root 
of trade evils before urging legislation. 

Few in business today believe that laws can be di- 
vorced from trade—if trade is to be profitable and 
successful. There is a vast difference, however, be- 
tween simple legislation that prevents deporable 
conditions and legislation which hampers normal 
dealings. Legislation of the umpire sort to insure 
fair play is needed—and it should be enforced. Mere 
laws, however, do not make prosperity. 

(From an address before the Independent Retail 
Grocers of Baltimore, May 10.) 


A Labor Relation Program 


By P. W. LITCHFIELD 
President, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


NE cannot overlook the violence that has at- 
tended recent labor difficulties in many of our 
industrial centers. What one may overlook, how- 
ever, is the fact that these manifestations which 
sO monopolize the headlines, are confined to com- 
paratively small areas of this broad country, where- 
as the vast majority of our land is peaceful, normal 
and unspectacular. Thus I place little credence in 
the somewhat prevalent fear that a revolution 
against democracy is at our door.... 

The high principles of democracy have brought 
to our nation a splendid patrimony of peace and 
progress. These same principles offer similarly 
bountiful rewards if they can 


tation for all component parts 
of the state is the essence of 
democracy in goverment. Carry 
that fundamental into  busi- 
ness and it insures fair con- © 
sideration for the three basic % 
elements of business—the work- ) 

ers, the stockholders,-and the consumers... . 

In the first place I think we all agree that there 
must be an end to direct action and the illegal use 
of force. There must be a return to the orderly pro- 
cesses of government and the re-establishment of 
law and order. All the lessons of history teach 
that where property rights become impaired and 
ignored, human rights soon after are obliterated. | 

On the other hand, we must recognize labor’s 
right to bargain collectively for satisfactory work- 
ing conditions and for fair rewards for services 
rendered. We must recognize and defend also la- 
bor’s right to strike as a weapon of last resort, al- 
though due account should also be taken of the 
rights of others and the interests of the public wel- 
fare. The protection of this public interest is para- 
mount and must be protected by law.... 

I would like to suggest the basis of what I con- 
sider a workable plan to be: 

1.—Law and Order. What this entails I have al- 
ready indicated. ... 

2.—Responsibility. Labor leaders who have ac- 
complished most for labor in this country have 
been those who have regarded their engagements 
with management with the same sense of respon- 
sibility that honorable people have towards pri- 
vate contracts. Just as management of a large 
corporation is responsible for the acts of its agents, 
so must labor leaders accept responsibility for the 
acts of their . yents.... 

3.—Understanding. Business cannot exist with- 
out labor, labor cannot have jobs without business. 
It is the duty of management to organize and co- 
ordinate the reciprocal services which both cap- 
ital and labor contribute to business enterprise. 

4.—Mediation. Where thousands of men are en- 
gaged in industrial operation, differences of opin- 
ion are inevitable. What we need is a disposition 
on the part of industry and labor to see the other 
fellow’s point of view, to welcome the services of 
competent, impartial mediators. 

5.—Fact Finding. Let us have an arrangement 
whereby a fact-finding agency may be called into 
a dispute, be competent to arrive at the facts, be 
impartial in the presentation of these facts to the 
public, and then let us have what I would call a 
cooling-off period, during which the public can make 
up its mind and the disputing parties can perhaps 
gain a calmer view of their difficulties. 

(From a recent address before the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington.) 
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The steel strikes. An industry 


divided. Membership claims 
of organized labor. 


HE strike threat that has been 

long overhanging the greater 
part of the steel industry fell last 
week when union members among 
employes of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company and several other 
firms were ordered to quit work. 

Although the Jones & Laughlin 
strike was soon settled, the con- 
flict showed signs of widening 
to include all of the large inde- 
pendent steel companies, but not 
the largest producer of all. The 
reason the entire industry is not 
threatened is that the industry is 
Still divided into two parts on the 
basis of its labor policy. 

A wedge was driven between its 
compor.ent parts when the United 
States Steel Corporation, maker of 
about 35 per cent of the country’s 
steel, decided to barreain with the 
steel union affiliated with John L. 
Lewis’ Committee for Industrial 
Organization. The subsidiaries of 
this corporation have all signed 
agreements with the union as bar- 
gaining agent for its own members 
and at the same time have ceased to 
support their company unions. The 
effect is to give the union sole bar- 
gaining rights to represent all em- 
ployes. 

A large number of independent 
steel companies have followed the 
lead of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, but the strongest of the 
independents, producing the larger 
part of the steel output, have not 
done so. Led by' the Jones & 
Laughlin and the Republic Steel 
corporations, they refused to sign 
agreements with the union. 


WHAT THE EMPLOYERS SAY 

The Republic Steel Company took 
the position that no agreement 
would be signed unless a Similar 
agreement was accepted by non- 
union members. Who would act for 
the non-union members was not 
made clear but the company has 
not publicly repudiated its support 
to its employe representation plan, 
as has the Jones & Laughlin Com- 
pany. Officers of the Republic Com- 
pany asserted that an agreement 
with the CIO union was only the 
first step toward a closed shop, and 
they refused to take any step that 
might lead in that direction. 

The Jones & Laughlin Company 
argued that the union did not have 
a majority of the employes as mem- 
bers and, until it proved it was the 
proper representative of the ma- 
jority, no agreement would be 
signed. A consent election under 
the auspices of the Labor Board was 
suggested as the next step to take. 

This suggestion formed the basis 
for the settlement on May 14 after 
a two-day strike. 

The split in the industry goes 
back to March 1, when the largest 
subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corporation electrified the country 
and the rest of the industry by 
abandoning its traditional open- 
shop policy. The agreement signed 
called for a basic 40-hour week and 
a minimum daily wage of $5. The in- 


—Underw & Underwood 

“LITTLE NRA” FOR 
TEXTILES? 
Francis J. Gorman, president of the 
United Textile Workers Union, a 
C.1.0. affiliate, shown as he testified 
before the House Labor Committee, 
which is conducting hearings on the 
proposed Ellenbogen bill to regulate 
wages and hours in the textile 
industry. 


put into effect those same hours 
and wages but not as an agree- 
ment. Consequently they received 
no undertaking from the union 
that there would be no strike in 
their plants for a specified period. 


BARGAIN: ORAL OR WRITTEN 
Since that time the National 
Labor Relations Act has heen up- 
held by the Supreme Court in its 
application to the steel industry. A 
new element is thus injected into 
the question, namely: is the refusal 
of the independent companies to 
sign an agreement equivalent to a 
refusal to bargain? Can they be 
compelled to treat witht the union 
under the terms of the law? 
Spokesmen for the companies as- 
sert that there is nothing in the 
National Labor Relations Act mak- 
ing it obligatory for an employer to 
reach an agreement with employees 
and still less one requiring a writ- 


ten contract. J. Warren Madden,. 


chairman of the Labor Board, cor- 
roborated this statement but added: 
“Verbal agreements are not the cus- 
tomary way to make such: impor- 
tant business contracts.” 

But the union, which is preparing 
charges against the companies, 
called attention to prior decisions 
of the Labor Board holding that a 
refusal to enter into a written agree- 
ment may be strong evidence of a 
refusal to bargain—one of the un- 
fair labor practices forbidden by the 
law. 


THE SPLIT IN STEEL 

The split in the steel industry 
thus illustrated is attributed to the 
policy of Myron C. Taylor, chair- 
man of the board of directors of 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
who negotiated secretly for some 
time with John L. Lewis before the 
corporation’s decision to sign an 
agreement was published. 

Mr. Taylor had opposed the 
policy of the Iron & Steel Institute 
as exemplified in an advertisement 
published in many newspapers last 


unionization of its workers. He had 
opposed also a move to form a com- 
mon front against unionization, 
consisting of steel, automobte, 
chemical and other large industries. 
His opposition on this point is cred- 
ited with being responsible for 
General Motors’ consent to recog- 
nize the United Automobile Workers 
as a bargaining agency. 

More directly, however, the man 
responsible for these changes is Mr. 
Lewis, the sweep of whose influence 
may be gauged by a small but sig- 
nificant fact. 


MEMBERSHIP CLAIMS 

This fact is an altered custom of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Until this year, the Federation 
announced its membership only 
once a year, namely just prior to 
the annual meeting of the conven- 
tion. 

Recently it has been issuing state- 
ments of membership at monthly 
intervals, a change which bespeaks 
an active competition in organi- 
zation efforts. The latest figure, 
referring to April, gives the total 
as 3,867,577, an increase of 445,000 
in eight months. This includes the 
membership of the suspended CIO 
unions as of the time of suspension. 
Their membership at that time is 
estimated at about 1,200,000, since 
said to have increased by more 
than 1,000,000. 


CAUSE OF CONFUSION 


Mr. Lewis has promised shortly a ' 


Statement of CIO membership, 
which he declared would show the 
CIO well above the A. F. of L.,in 
numerical strength. 


In point of fact, neither the CIO | 


» nor the A. F. of L. figures can be 4 


accepted as more than guesses be- 
cause of the confusion which blank- 
ets the entire labor situation. 

To illustrate: 

A. F. of L. figures include the In- 
ternational Seamen’s Union. But 
the rank and file group of this 
union, which carried through a 
large strike on the Atlantic and 
Gulf Coasts earlier this year, has 
applied for affiliation with the 
CIO under the name of the Na- 
tional- Maritime Union. The Pa- 
cific Coast branch of the union, 
under suspension by the ILA of- 
ficers, is considerlng the same step. 


All transportation workers have 
been invited to organize under the 
CIO's wing, and when such a move 
begins not even the officers in 
charge have any clear idea of the 
day to day situation in actual 
membership. 

Recently construction workers in 
New York were organized into a to- 
tal of ten locals in the name of the 
CIO. When the national officers 
learned, however, that this cam- 
paign was being carried on by a man 
who had been previously involved 
in misappropriation of funds, he 
was ,repudiated and any intention 
of organizing construction employes 
was disavowed. 

Or take again the strike of the 
technical workers in Hollywood. The 
strike was called by A. F. of L. un- 
ions. But the CIO came to their 
aid and organized boycotts against 
motion picture houses showing pic- 
tures from the studios against which 
the strike had been called. Affilia- 


labor: STRIKES AND STEE 


+ would oppose without compromise 


Some A. F. of L. organizers have 
thrown to the winds all scruples 
about craft lines. Thus in the in- 
vania, those in charge of an organ- 
dustrial webanon Valley in Pennsyl- 
izing campaign declared they would 
accept anything in sight that was 
organizable. 


SCRAMBLE TO ORGANIZE 

Such events are typical of fever- 
ish activity in unionization now go- 
ing forward in all parts of the coun- 
try. For the time being all figures 
on membership must be accepted 
with large allowances for their pro- 
visional character. 

One fact, however, may be taken 
as certain, namely: Labor unions 
are growing at an unprecedented 
pace, which appears to have been 
quickened since the Supreme Court 
decided that employers may not law- 
fully discriminate against workers 
for joining unions. 


THE SPLIT IN INDUSTRY 

Federal legislation actively sought 
by organized labor from the pres- 
ent Congress is confined chiefly to 
one measure, the so-called Ellen- 
bogen bill for setting up a code to 
govern the textile industry. 

This measure is comparable to 
the Guffey Soft Coal Act but with 
the addition of labor clauses. It 
calls for a minimum wage of $18 
for » week of 35 hours. In House 
committee hearings on the bill last 
week, Francis J. Gorman, president 
of the United Textile Workers, as- 
serted that such a measure is es- 
sential if the industry is to avoid 
a period of over-production based 
on long hours of work. A collapse, 


tion of these unions with the CIO | he believed, would be the inevitable 


became a matter of discussion. 


sequel, JOHN W. TAYLOR. 
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YOU NEVER FORGET i rene 
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Many a man has found new pleasure in 
a rye highball made with Old Over- 
holt. And this smooth, rich, robust 
rye goes further. You can use less 
yet the full, round flavor still comes 
through. Old Overholt 1s a man’s 
drink — different as day and night — 
once you learn—you'll never forget. 


YOUR GUIDE TO GOOD LIQUORS 


National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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A low cost vacation 


BARGAIN STOP-OFF TOURS 
$1600 e $2825 $4950 


Through the heart of Glacier National 
Park in 1, 2, or 3 days. Tour includes 
transportation in open-top buses, lake 
trip, meals and lodging at fine hotels. 
The 3 day tour includes Waterton Lakes 
Park, in the Canadian Rockies. 


en ronte to or from 
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R RELATIONS—THEORY INTO PRACTICE 


A pee has traveled a winding road since mid-month of 
' May, 1935, when the links of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act were being forged under the Capitol dome. 

Now—the basic features of the Wagner Act which 
offer the right of collective bargaining and majority rule, 
which define unfair labor practices, which provide a 
method of enforcing the law, have been upheld. 

Then—Senate and House committees listened for hours 
to representatives of labor and capital. 

First to be heard was Senator Wagner (left) sponsor 
of the bill. Then came Secretary of Labor Perkins (cen- 
ter) who lost in attempts to have the NLRB come under 
the jurisdiction of her department. Prominent on the 
Senate committee was Senator La Follette (right). 


+ manner in which the board operates is seen in the 

election procedure followed in the employe represen- 
tation voting a short time ago at the Packard Motors 
plant, in which an affiliate of the C. I. O. was declared to 
be spokesman for the majority of the workers. 

Under the law only an employee or a person or labor 
organization acting on his behalf may file a petition for 
investigation of a controversy concerning representation. 
Employers may not request the board to undertake such 
an investigation. The reason, according to the Board, 
is that “employers might otherwise take advantage of 
the Board's power to investigate under conditions which 
would frustrate rather than effectuate true collective 
bargaining.” 


ONGRESS acted only after weeks of searching in- 

4 quiry by committee members of both Houses. More 
than two thousand pages of printed testimony were sub- 
mitted to Senators and Representatives. More than 200 
witnesses voiced their pros and cons. 

Interested spectators included Alvan Macauley (left) 
president of Packard Motors, and Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 
(right) chairman of the board of General Motors. 

On May 16, 1935, the bill was passed by the Senate 
by a vote of 63 to 12. The bill was extensively debated 
on the House floor and passed June 19, 1935, without a 
record vote. After conference, the bill was approved by 
both Houses on June 27, 1935, and signed by President 
Roosevelt on July 5, 1935. 


‘Pestrabnaie the ballots is also part of the Board’s job 
in the promotion of fair elections. In the case of 
the Packard poll the ballots, sealed and guarded, were 
opened in the Federal building in Detroit, where 65 
deputies of the Board counted the votes as watchers rep- 
resenting the company and the union stood by. 

Any party may file with the regional director of the 
Board an objection to the election. If in the opinion 
of the director a substantial or material issue is raised, 
he may Call for a hearing before a trial examiner. In 
such procedure the findings of the trial examiner with 
the record of the case go to the Board, which then cer- 
tifies the representatives or, if the record does not war- 
rant certification, takes other steps deemed necessary. 


ETWEEN the time the National Labor Relations 
Board was appointed on August 27, 1935, and the 
day the Supreme Court handed down the decision up- 
holding the law America witnessed a widespread clash 
of interests over the question of bargaining rights. 

New forces entered the labor field. The battle between 
industrial and craft unionism began, the issue of com- 
pany unionism was fought over, blood was spilled. 

With the Court's decision, Government counsel saw 
an easement of tension. Left to right, Charles Wyzan- 
ski, Jr., Special Assistant to the Attorney General; Stan- 
ley Reed, Solicitor General; Attorney General Cum- 
mings and Charles Fahy, General Counsel, National 
Labor Relations Beard. 


OW what is ahead for labor? 

Recommendations from the Chamber of Commerce 
would place certain restrictions upon picketing, outlaw 
public utility strikes, keep union funds out of political 
campaigns, bar unfair practices by labor as well as man- 
agement, require registration of labor contracts. 

However, Edward F. McGrady (above) Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor, takes this view: “Let’s get a little ex- 
perience with the new dispensation before we begin to 
write new laws. The essence of successful labor rela- 
tions is... respect for the sanctity of contracts. Labor 
knows it can expect no countenance in public opinion 
unless it respects its contracts, and it knows... without 
respect of public opinion it cannot live... .” 


X70 w whose hands has President and Congress placed 
supervision of the National Labor Relations Act? 

The Board composed, left to right, of Donald Wake- 
field Smith, J. Warren Madden, chairman, and Edwin 
S. Smith, acts in the capacity of dn independent quasi- 
judicial body. In the words of President Roosevelt: 
“It should be clearly understood that it (the Board) will 
not act as mediator or conciliator in labor disputes... 
mediation remains... the duty of the Secretary of Labor.” 

The Board’s duty is to “hear and determine cases in 
which it is charged that this legal right (collective bar- 
gaining) has been abridged or denied, and to hold fair 
elections to ascertain who are the chosen representatives 
of employes.” 


HE threat of mass strikes in the immediate future is 

minimized by some labor observers. 

Under the Wagner Labor Act the spokesman for the 
majority of workers can be ascertained without resort to 
downing tools, picket lines and violence, although this 
is far from meaning all causes for strikes. have been re- 
moved. 

But with this legal right confirmed by the Court, the 
growth of the sit-down strike has been stunted. 

Negotiated agreements is the new note in labor rela- 
tions and, as Federal officials and labor leaders ask for 
time to prove the workability of the “Wagner Act,” labor 
faces many tests the greatest of which seems to be con- 
trol and discipline. 


Photos—Underwood and Underwood, Wide World 


DEREK Fox. 


Federal Camps Provided 
For Jobless Young Women 


OW may an unemployed young woman enter 
one of the National Youth Administration's 
camps? 

Almost two dozen camps are being maintained 
for unemployed young. women. Only women be- 
tween 18 and 25, who come from families certified 
as in need of public assistance, are eligible for en- 
roliment. 

Food and lodging are provided in exchange for 
work in and around the camps. In addition a 
small cash balance is offered the women every 
month to defray their personal needs. Work done 
by the enrollees includes such tasks as preparation 
of hospital supplies, 
ation equipment, etc. 

The girls also help in the camp cooking and in 
general camp maintenance. In their free time they 
are offered instruction in such subjects as English, 
hygiene and public health. There are also ample 
recreation periods. 

At present there are 18 camps in operation with 
a total enrollment of 1,200 although new units will 
be established with the coming of moderate weather. 

Camps now in operation are located in Pine Bluff 
and Thornburg, Ark.; Colorado Springs, Col.; North 
Haverhill, N. H.; Asbury Park, N. J.; Chepachet, R. 
I; Columbia, Tenn.; Tampa and St. Augustine, 
Fla.; Zarah, Kan.; Capitan, N. Mex.: Mexico, Mo.: 
Weiser, Idaho; St. Paul, Minn.; Kingstree and 
Orangeburg, S. C.; Wolf Lake, IIl.; and Stillwater, 
Okla. 

Because of limited facilities, applicants from 
States in which there are no camps, are not eligi- 
ble for entrance into camps in other States. Ap- 
Plicants should make inquiries at their local Na- 
tional Youth Administration headquarters, or fail- 
ing that address make their inquiries to Miss Doro- 
thea de Schweinitz. Program Director, National 
Youth Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Visual education aids, 


recre- 
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The Social Security Act: 
Questions and Answers 


HEN wages are paid a month later than earned 
when should the employer consider them tar- 
able? 

It is immaterial when wages are earned; the 
date actually paid determines the date when taxes 
are due, under a ruling of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

If an employee earns $100 for March, for exam- 
ple, but does not receive his wages until sometime 
in April, those wages are considered, for the pur- 
poses of taxation, as actually paid in April. The 
employer should deduct 1 per cent of this $100, 
and, with his own contribution of 1 percent making 


a total $2, report and pay the tax on or before the 
last day of May. 


Are trustees i: bankruptcy liable for taxes under 
the Act? 


The fact that trustees in bankruptcy are serving 
in accordance with the terms of a National Bank- 
ruptcy Act in no way exempts them from the taxes 
imposed by the Security Act. In a recent case 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue ruled that two 
trustees appointed to conduct the affairs of a cor- 
poration under the terms of section 77-B of the 
National Bankruptcy Act, were liable for the taxes 
imposed by the Social Security Act. The trustees 
in question were considered employers and were 
held to be liable for the taxes on employers, and 


4 


the employes were held to be liable for the tax 
imposed by Title VIII. 

Do the taxes imposed by the Act apply to aliens 
temporarily working in this country? 


The taxes imposed by Titles VIII and IX of the 
Act are levied on employers and employes, and the 
exemptions from the tax are derived from the type 
of business of the employer and the particular ser- 
vice of the employee. There is nothing in the Act 
that would exempt an “individual.” Therefore, re- 
gardless.of how he may have entered the coun- 
try, or the length of his stay, an alien is not ex- 
empted from the taxes imposed by the Act by 
reason of being an alien. 


Helps in Solving Problem 
Of Ycung People Out of Work 


Hew can communities obtain information from 

the Government which will help them in solv- 
ing the unemployment problems of their young 
people? 

Of the unemployed in the country, it has beer 
estimated that more than 4,500,000 are between It 
and 24 years. To help solve this problem, the 
Office of Education has made a series of studies on 
the different aspects of youthful unemployment. 
The results of these studies are now available in a 
series of six bulletins. 


The bulletins deal with: How Communities Can 
Help; Leisure for living; Education for those out 
of School; Guidance for those out of School; Find- 


a ing Jobs; 


and Community Surveys. 

By sending a money order for 70 cents to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., a 
school, community, or any other interested agency 
can obtain the complete set. Individual copies cost 
ten and fifteen cents, but there is a 25 per cent 
discount for orders of 100 copies or more sent to 
the same address. 


Educational experts in the Office of Education 
have prepared these builetins which are designed 
to serve as a guide to communities interested in 
working out a program for unemployed youth. 


Insurance of Bank Deposits: 
When the Protection Ends 


HE Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation’s re- 

cent termination of insurance of a New Jer- 

sey bank’s deposits raises two pertinent questions 
for depositors in banks insured by the FDIC. 

Can the insurance of a bank’s deposits by the 
Fcc eral Deposit Insurance Corporation be termi- 
nated without notice being given to the depositors? 

The answer is no, according to officials of the 
FDIC who state thal as soon as a bank’s insur- 
ance membership is terminated notice must be 
given to depositors. Further, in all cases, except 
where another insured bank contracts to pay the 
depositors in full, insurance of deposits continues 
for two years after the date of termination. How- 
ever, this continued insurance applies only to the 
insured deposits in the bank at the date of termi- 


Liberal Loans Now Available 


To Recent Flood Sufferers 


qow may recent victims receive benefits of Fed- 
eral Housing Administration’s policy of insuring 


doans by private lending companies to people who 


suffered damage to their property? 


Action by Congress to facilitate loans on liberal 
credit to vic'ims of last winter’s floods in the Mis- 
Sissippi and Ohio valleys also makes it possible for 
Similar loans to be extended to those people whose 
property has been damaged by floods in the recent 
Middle Atlantic States. 


The Federal Housing Administration is empow- 
ered to insure up to 20 per cent loans made by 
banks, trust companies, personal finance 
panies, mortgage companies, building and loan as- 
sociations, installment lending companies on loans 
or advances of credit made to flood sufferers. Such 
loans may be made by institutions for financing the 
restoration, rehabilitation, rebuilding and replace- 
ment of improvements on real property and equip- 
ment damaged or destroyed. 

The FHA insurance not only covers flood de 
struction but also extends to loans made in con- 
nection with losses sustained through earthquakes, 
conflagration, tornadoes, cyclones, hurricanes or 
other catastrophes. 

If persons desireus of obtaining such loans are 
unable to secure them in their own localities they 
are advised to comnunicate with the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration in Washington which will sup- 
ply them with add2d information as to where such 
loans are available. 


nation, less all eimeeiat withdrawals from any 
deposits of the depositor. 

Are new deposits made in a bank after its ine 
surance membership has been terminated given 
insurance protection by the Federal Deposit Ine 
surance Corporatio:;1? 


No, says the FDIC, which points out that neither 
new accounts nor additional deposits made in old 
accounts after the date of such termination may 
receive insurance protection. 
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Britain’s coronation and labor 
unrest. The problems of the 
Empire. Spain still a vol- 
cano. 


ONDON did not seem to notice 
that there were no Italian 
newsmen at the historic Coronation. 
Or that I) Duce grudgingly permitted 
his press only one line about the 
event, namely: 

“The Coronation of King George 
of England took place this morning.” 

Nothing could have dampened the 
spirits of Englishmen on May 12 
Not pelting rain; or bus strikes; or 
riots in Dublin. 

As for the three-fourths of the 
world (other than Italy) that does 
not belong to the British Empire—it 
also showed a lively interest in the 
sccasion. Washington was not the 
least among the cities having their 
radios on before dawn to catch all 
of the stirring drama from the first 
booming of Big Ben to the last “God 
Save the King.” 

For never before was there plan- 
ned such a coronation. At one and 
the same time it reached back ten 
centuries and ahead into a fantastic 
future, The ritual and regalia were 
of the ages. Ranged beside them 
were those symbols of today and to- 
morrow — the candid camera, the 
radio and television. 

Never before on his coronation 
day had a British monarch been able 
to speak to all his subjects. 

Yet, despite the almost unanimous 
acclaim of the Empire for its King 
and his. Scottish Queen, English. 
men were reminded that they always 
intend their kings to reign and not 
rule. They elevate a monarch as a 
Symbol, much as a flag, and they 
mean him to remain that. 

Even before the guns in the Tower 
of London had proclaimed the ar- 
rival of May 12, George VI was learn- 
ing, as had his older brother, that 
the man who wears a crown, es- 
pecially in England, is scarcely ruler 
even of himself. It is the govern- 
ment that makes even personal de- 
cisions for the Royal Family, 


The present issue again concerns 
the Duke of Windsor, That indi- 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
A CROWNING EVENT 

The Hon. Sir Ronald Lindsay, P.C., 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B., C.V.O., Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
(or in other words—Great Britain’s 
Ambassador to the United States), 
leaves the Washington Cathedral after 
taking part in services attended by 
members of the Washington Diplo- 
matic Corps in honor of England’s 

new monarch. 


vidual from his self-imposed exile 
has asked that the marriage and 
the title of his bride-to-be, be offi- 
cially recognized. George is willing. 
So is the Queen Mother, Mary. But 
Tory Prime Minister Baldwin says 
“no.” Once before he stood his 
ground—and won. 


RITAIN’S LABOR UNREST 

After the pomp and circumstance 
of Great Britain’s Day of Days was 
cleared away, more prosaic, and 
probably more important, matters 
remained. 

Labor trouble darkened the out- 
look for the United Kingdom. Cor- 
onation visitors had been without 
bus service, for drivers several days 


+ earlier had struck to obtain a 714- # opening session, members of the 


hour day and better working con- 
ditions. No sextlement appears at 
hand as yet. 


Efforts to avert the threatened 
national coal strike have broken 
down, and strike notices are soon 
to be handed to 500,000 miners. 

Stanley Baldwin, anxious to move 
out of No. 10 Downing Street, now 
that history will link him with the 
crowning of a British sovereign, 
hesitates to go in the face of the 
rising tide of labor discontent. 


BILLIONS FOR DEFENSE 

Wiaer problems of Empire came 
before the Imperial Conference 
which got under way two days after 
the Coronation. Of the self-gov- 
erning Dominions, only the Irish 
Free State was not represented at 
the parley. 

This British league of nations 
embarked upon far-reaching discus- 
sions dealing with empire defense, 
foreign relations and trade. 

Facing the representatives of 
425,000,000 British subjects, Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin, in the 
opening session of the Conference, 
touched on the issue uppermost in 
every British mind—rearmament. 

“With so many of the most pow- 
erful nations of the world expand- 
ing their armed forces,” he said, 
“we in this country have decided 
that it is our duty to put our own 
defenses in order at a cost the mag- 
nitude of which you know (that is, 
$7,500,000,000) . 

“We deplore the necessity, but we 
have no choice. 

“We shoulder that burden for the 
security of this island, which is still 
the heart of the Empire, but also 
that we may be equipped to fulfill 
our responsibilities in guarding the 
security of the Empire overseas and 
as a loyal member of the League of 
Nations.” 

“Honest Joe’ Lyons, Prime Min- 
ister of Australia, suggested that a 
non-aggression pact be drawn up 
for nations in the Pacific area. 

American-educated Mackenzie 
King, Prime Minister of Canada, 
drew a sharp contrast between dic- 
tatorship and the democracy ex- 
emplified by the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 


Following the stage-setting by the 


Conference adjourned to sub-com- 
tees to make a study of the tech- 
nical questions which. the. parley 
faces. 


THE SPANISH MAELSTROM 


Even as the deliberations were 
getting under way, an incident de- 
veloped in the Mediterranean to 
show how delicate is the balance be- 
tween peace ana war The British 
destroyer “Hunter”, serving in the 
international arms patrol in Spanish 
waters was damaged by an explo- 
sion that killed at least eight sail- 
ors. What British and Spanish loy- 
alists are trying to find out is 
whether the blast came from a 
mine, torpedo from a submarine or 
bomb from the air. 


Meantime, in Spain itself Bilbao 
was the site of devastating bom- 
bardment from the air, some of the 
attacking planes being identified as 
German. Government forces were 
reported to have been renewing a 
drive on Toledo. The insurgents 
said the loyalists suffered “un- 
precedented” slaughter in trying to 
advance in the South. 

But back to the original theme. 
The Italians were not the only ones 
in the boycotting mood during the 
week. Some of the British were ol 
the same mind. When Ii Duce 
staged one of his military spectacles 
in Rome to celebrate the second an- 
niversary of his Empire (the annex- 
ation of Ethiopia makes it that), 
there were no British diplomatic 
spectators. They had deliberately 
stayed away from the celebration, 
Inducing a number of their col- 
leagues from northern Europe to do 
likewise. 

* * 

The State Department Is a place 
of contrasts. While the House of 
Representatives was completing 
Congressional action on a bill to 
create a counselorship in the De- 
partment so that two assistant sec- 
retaries might be given equal power 
and salary—-one as Counselor and 
the other as Undersecretary—Cor- 
dell Hull was requesting the Nobel 
peace prize autnorities not to con- 
Sider his name for the award, The 
modest, loyal Secretary of State 
knew that his Chief was being men- 
tioned for the same honor. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 
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Provide your payroll and Social Security data too 


Executives interested in RESULTS. will be interested in punched 
card accounting. By this modern accounting method, complete 
payrolls are prepared promptly and in ample detail to meet exact- 
ing standards. At the same time, State and Federal Social Security 
deductions are obtained by automatic machine operation. 


By the punched card method, detailed facts are first recorded in 
the cards in the form of punched holes. Electric Bookkeeping 
and Accounting Machines then “read” this punched card record 
and automatically compute and print the required results. 


The accuracy and speed of this method are bringing economy and 
closer control to thousands of businesses and governmental agen- 
cies. Investigate NOW the advantages it offers you. 


Write for illustrated brochure 


A complete explanation of the punched card method, as it applies to important 
procedures of your business is contained in an attractive, 62-page brochure. It 
is illustrated with reports and actual card forms. 


Write for free copy today. 


WHAT . 


International Electric Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting Machines com- 
pute and print automatically such 
information as: Hours Worked, 
Gross Earnings, State Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Deductions, 
Federal Old Age Bencfit Deduc- 
tions, Net Amounts Payable. 


WHEN 


Complete Payrolls and Social Secur- 
ity Reports are available promptly 
after the close of any peried. 


WHO 


International Electric Bookkeeping 
and Accounting Machines are serv- 
ing thousands of businesses and 
governmental agencies in all parts 
of the world, 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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Par 


Pabst is every man’s congenial companion. The art of 
brewing — brought to its height through ninety-three 
years of brewing experience —has produced its master- 
piece in the sparkling goodness and delicious whole- 
someness of Pabst. Drink it—and taste the difference. 
Serve it—and win the approval of your guests. And 
have it the way you like it, for Pabst comes to you 
either in the famous TapaCan or the new style bottle. 


© 1937, Premier-Pabst Sales Co, Chicago 
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WEGLINED 


Advanced stream-style combined with exclusive ‘“dual-tone” color design ... ample power for 


full loads ... refinements and improvements that assure exceptional performance and economy... 


“truck-built’ quality throughout . .. either the standard or cab-over-engine types available. 


LOW-PRICED HALF-TON 
MO ELS IN TWO WHEELBASES 


1'2-TON STANDARD MODELS AT 
PRICES LOWER THAN AVERAGE 


CAB-OVER-ENGINE MODELS 
PRICED WITH THE LOWEST 


Our own Y. M. A. C. Time Payment Plan assures you of lowest available rates 
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The United States News 


May 17, 1937 


Cartoonist Homan for the United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 


The Decent Thing to Do 


Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. The New Guffey Coal Law 
2. Changes in the Wagner Act 


3. Effect of Sugar Quotas 


EWSPAPER comment since the signing of the 
Guffey Coal Law is all expressed in terms of 
hope for a “sick” industry, and editors discus- 
sing the question are hopeful that this regulation 
of the soft coal industry will prove beneficial alike 
to owners, miners and the consuming public. 
While earlier comments were less favorable, many 
seeing in the law an element of fascism, it is later 
concluded in nearly all press comments that price 
and marketing controls are necessary to restore 


DIRIGIBLE VS. AIRPLANE: VIEWS OF THE EDITORS 


« VO 


HE loss of the “Hindenburg” arouses anew 
the debate in the press over the value of 
the lighter-than-air craft. In the judgment of 
61 per cent of commenting newspapers the disas- 
ter will not halt experiments in this branch of 
aviation. But to 39 per cent successive American 
disasters with such craft should banish the di- 
rigible from consideration. Airplanes, they 
argue, are much to be preferred. 

Many editors indorse the proposal to sell 
helium—nonexplosive gas—to foreign nations 
for use in developing lighter-than-air commer- 
cial aviation. 

A SHARP DIVISION “It was recommend- 


RAFT ed,” recalls the New 
inchererceapdanting York Times, “last De- 


LIGHTER-THAN-AIR cember by a committee 


from the Business Advisory Council of the De- 
partment of Commerce that we build one large 
Zeppelin for the Navy and two for transatlantic 
passenger service, and that the new Merchant 
Marine Act be broadened to include airships en- 
titled to Government subsidies. That report is 
not likely to be heard of again for many a day.” 

“The fate of the ‘Hindenburg,’ advises the Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) News (Dem.), “will strengthen 


Cartoonist Evans in the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 


He Never Catches Up! 


* New York Herald Tribune, 


HELIUM AND METAL “Why abandon the 


BODIES SOLUTION dirigible because those 
of fabric have been 


OF SAFETY PROBLEM? when metal 


offers the remedy for most of the safety prob- 
lems?” asks the Ann Arbor (Mich.) News (Ind.), 
and the Omaha World-Herald (Ind.) declares 


“but whether the 
money, energy and interest to utilize the supply 
and accumulate the experience will be forth- 
coming, is now in doubt.” 


“Uncle Sam apparently has had enough of 
this kind of aircraft,” protests the Savannah 
News (Dem.), while the Grand Rapids Press 
(Ind.) feels that “the accident may spell the 
doom of lighter-than-air transportation,” and 
the Williamsport (Pa.) Sun (Ind.) is convinced 
that “it has been demonstrated that a dirigible 
is safe only so long as nothing goes wrong.” 


COST PAID IN LIFE 
IS EVER HEAVY IN 


-“The loss of life in 
all the Zeppelin ex- 
. periments to date,” ar- 
PROGRESS OF SCIENCE gues the Richmond 
News-Leader (Dem.), “is small compared with 
that involved in the perfection of the marine 
boiler. On the Mississippi River alone, in boiler 
explosions on steamships, America sustained 
more casualties than the world has had in all the 
airship disasters.” 


“The loss of the ‘Hindenburg,’” contends the 
Rock Island Argus (Ind.), “will not stop the 
construction of these great aircraft. The air 
will never be entirely conquered, perhaps, and 
certain perils will always menace, but construc- 
tion will proceed. Even the direst of aerial 


MILLION, | OUR PRICE, 
SENATOR 


‘ 


Cartoonist Carlisle for the New York Herald Tribune 


Selling America Short! 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. Immediate Flood Control 


2. The Social Security Law 
3. The Future ‘of f the Army 


ROTEST against delay in in undertaking flood con- 
trol is made by nearly all commenting news- 
papers who argue that the constant danger of floods 
is sufficient reason that plans be finished by 
January. 

The fact that the engineering work to be under- 
taken is national in its benefits is made the basis 
for the plea that, after years of neglect, with suc- 
cessive disasters, the task should receive immediate 
attention. 

The flood relief demand is balanced against other 


; the belief that dirigibles are a failure that “man’s spirit will not be b 
eaten; other 
roduction and to protect wage standards. a . . . “oe oe , tragedi ienti ” rojects, which are not of emergency nature, and 
P The odds against lighter-than-air craft seem | dirigibles will ride the clouds, more cunningly 
It is pointed out by nearly all editors that price of ths tat of ts | can be undertaken ata later date. Economy meas- 
: fixing, objectionable in other lines of production, | @/most insurmountable. ferhaps the sensible | carefully contrived. e last of the big blimps, ures, according to the press, might be shown to lead 
may be the only means of creating a sound condi- thing to do is to strike the dirigible off the list of ilies ibis Gilt tenis Yn Grection ¢ says the Austin (Tex.) American (Dem.), “is to costly results in river floods. 
: tion in the coal fields. the world’s helpful inventions.” m red nya > arrention ‘0 | bad enough, but its effect goes to still greater The Ohio River, especially, receives much atten- 
vinced that in the drafting of the new bill, which ning Bulletin (Rep.), “that lighter-than-air (Ga.) egram (Dem.), and from developing this form of flight. — 
avoids the labor provisions ruled out by the Su- the Brooklyn Times-Union (Rep.) points out “Ah nitely known, and may be met without further delay. 
preme Court, careful study has been made of the tod © ‘ansportation is not sately w that “the Senate Committee on Military Affairs ard blow,” recognizes the Boise Idaho The subject is linked with the efforts to increase 
economics of coal, to the end that the business may man s reach; that there is a slight but cruel mar- nade a ineetble cole oh & Mill 0 meme Statesman, “has been struck at faith in dirigi- the Federal revenue for other demands of Govern- 
regain its place among those which have the bene- gin between safety and success.” mania ‘onic mn a all teria bles. All the old doubts that the huge airships | ™€Mt and the contention is that the necessary 
fit of continuous output and steady consumption. “The disaster,” in the judgment of the San P are too unwieldy, too:much in danger from 
, Francisco Chronicle (Rep.) “does not mean “It might be well,” advises the Canton (O.) | storm and fire, are renewed.” — 
: ; abandonment of dirigible transport develop- Repository (Ind.), “for Americans to think “Dirigibles hitherto,” recalls the Worcester 
a Amending the Labor Law ment, but it definitely should mark the end of | realistically before acting on their commendable | Gazette (Ind.), “have crashed because of struc Social Securit Financin 
hydrogen asa lifting agent. og impulse to be helpful to Germany by making tural w k y g 
HAT the Wagner Labor Law should be amended eaknesses, navigation difficulties or other 
is asserted by 70 per cent of the newspapers P heli hich P causes apart from gas explosions. The conclu- ECCOMMENDATIONS by the Twentieth Century 
commenting on the recent decision of the Supreme | ° helium would be a friendly gesture,” states um which carried a ow dozen privileged sion is inescapable that the super-dirigible is Fund for amendment of the Social Security Law 
; Court upholding the constitutionality of that Act. the St. Josephs (Mo.) News-Press (Ind.), while | Passengers across the Atlantic could be used to | ti] a delicate thing, susceptible to unsuspected Ns NS 
‘ Those advocating amendment suggest: compul- | the San Antonio (Tex.) Express (Ind.) holds carry a few hundred bombs to London or Paris , P papers, but are objectionable to 29 per cent. 
| ‘ mishaps, whether buoyed by helium hydro- ject i 
that “the disaster should bring about the use of some night during a war. Helium is too im 
' ring my eu ; : gen. The emphasis on transatlantic air service | amendments have previously been considered, and 
| helium in all commercial airships,” and the To- per. under the circumstances, to be sold for | now seem tai 
ock,. e helium supply is now ww ample,” states the mental flights are planned this summer.” { GET BUSY, wens, COMES 
THE BOSS ! 
TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE * if 
LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
Editor’s Note: Letters of com- : ati thi , 
Those not intended for publication Sir:—According to your issue of April Aoused and poorly paid will never be jun- four loafers, just what is my future? 
Pp Om, P derstood by the Workers’ ist B in the Washi eni 
26, Merle Thorpe, editor of Nation's Busi- de y e Workers’ Nation. if we Circleville, Ohio. S. G. RADER. Cartoonist Berryman the Evening Star 
have only their initials attached if ness, stated in an address before the As- 2 represented — by parlor e ¢¢ In the Congressional Cumulative Camp 
published, should be so marked. Even sociated Traffic Club of America that in 
if initials only are to be printed, let- the last 50 years 18 new industries had tributed to Mr. Roosevelt's campaign Disagrees With Mr. Cummings ; 
ters must be signed and address been developed which now employ be- fund. Looking at it from the point of Sir:—In an excerpt from a radio ad- | that they deal largely with the taxation of payrolls 
Rertasniet Télburt jor the Levinne-Menerd Mewswabers given, tween 9,000,000 and 10,000,000 people. the age 3 the propaganda-fed working — by Attorney General Cummings, and of employers, and with the size of the enormous 
The Crazy Quilt ; Mr. Thorpe must have been referrin people of Russia, the educational value printed in your issue of April 26, he dis- reserve fund. 
Preserving Our Democracy — with Mr. Lewis should be in decisions of the Supreme Advocates of change, while prepared to limit the 
forbidding of coercion by fellow workers or or- torial... . at their peak in 1929, 1,123,314 persons; **e¢t lem. to peel a es o's pee as a means of establishing a moderate reserve, but 
ganizers in recruiting for labor unions. Yet as I read it and pondered its sig- and, if so, he was not very considerate of ies seniatenamen — 2 inewatee—ay would seek contributions from the Federal Treasury, 

It is felt by some editors that the law should be if . the facts. nsiNe COUr-packing scheme 

' , nificance, I could not but think of the . A Call for Retrenchment of the President. ... on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
amended in the interest of labor as well as capital, conditions obtaining in the coal fields of To my mind, the cause of wonderment . - Evidence of incapacity of ill-restraint It is argued in opposition to these recommenda- 
arguing that otherwise it may cause conflicts Harlan County, Kentucky, as disclosed is not that these new industries employ Sir:—Candidate Roosevelt in 1932 said might be expected from the ignorant tions that there is no indication as to what the 
inimical to the public welfare. before the Senate Committee now sit- so many, but considering the tremendous in substance that the United States Gov- the bigoted, the self-serving, But when drain on the Federal Treasury would be in case the 

The minority, contending that the law in its ting. Human beings are there shame- effect they have exerted upon society, ernment expenses were too great and the source of such condemnation is not mendment w dopted : hat it ld “ bet 
present form offers a proper means of settling labor lessly and apparently with impunity de- that they employ so few; the whole 18 that if the people would elect him Pres- merely a prominent member of the bar a nt were adopted, and that it wou be et- 
disputes, argues that it is a great advance toward prived of their God-given natural rights. not equalling the employment perform- ident he would consolidate some of the sworn to uphold the Constitution, but ter to make changes only ender he sontinmens © 
better - lie Ls Sn daaad bathe tt ) Assertion of the right of self-organization ance of the single railroad industry. It branches of Government and reduce the the chief law officer of the Fiesarnunanh the Federal Security Board, after official scrutiny 

1 at the a “ in Industry and cite the example by labor is there visited with terrible should be remembered that the total expenses a billion dollars a year. Did a member of a branch coordinate oun of the details of the working of the pension plan. 
ne Packard Motor Company where an election penalties—violent death, itself, one of number employed by the 18 is not a net President Roosevelt do that? . the Court he denounces, nothing can 
under the Act resulted in collective bargaining with- | them. gain, because at least some of the new in- Now he finds that the national in- be offered in exeulpation nothing in 
out a prior strike. It is probably reasonable to assume dustries displaced the occupations of a come is less than he figured it would extenuation. . . . He merits the un- ; 
that similar conditions of repression and number of people who were employed in be and more money is needed to meet stinted censure of every Bar Associa- The Army Appropriations 
denial of right exist elsewhere in these the horse-and-buggy era. his unproven and costly experiments. tion—he deserves the excoriation of 
United States. And why is our democracy I believe the fact to be that these new .. There is talk of cutting down relief every understanding citizen. He is a N Army appropriation of $416,000,000, providing 
The Pr oposed Sugar Quotas powerless to deal effectively with these industies, highly concentrated as they expenses. Would it not be more just poor sport, assaulting the umpire— for ple der the personnel rather than for 
| | ra crying evils? Or have we, as a people, are, are contributing to our unemploy- and better business to do as Candidate worse than the pop-bottle hurler at a . , “" 17 t of 
. LL commenting newspapers indorse Administra- failed in our duty to direct, through the ment problem rather than solving it. For Roosevelt promised in 1932—to consoli- ball game. . . equipment, is considered by per cent of com- 
tion objections to sugar quotas proposed in instrumentalities of government, the example, the production of the automo- date, or cut out the many bureaus he Volumes of fatuous and undigested menting ghana oanarrintid onl nations Gesene. 
pending legislation. Especially'do many object to forces of democracy ... bile industry in 1936 was about the same has formed, and save that expense? legislation laid before a Court ably and The position taken by the minority - that the 
the quota for Cuba as being too small to maintain If we would preserve democracy in as in 1928, yet the 1936 production re- Downey, Calif. D. L. STRINE. worthily fulfilling its ‘oath to uphold | ©OUNtry is in no danger of foreign invation, and 
friendly trade relations. America, we had best speedily evoke an quired the employment of a smaller num- : the Constitution never should have passed that the policy of economy should prevail. 

It is argued that the quotas in the present draft | Mterest—and a continuing one—in the ber of persons to the extent of between en the approval of this law officer. It is in Supporters of liberal treatment for the military 
sine Sandinidieds oiteie inten. ainthiens. sitibdie Sines valid application of its principles among 35,000 and 40,000. his office that the light problem exists, establishment hold that increasing the size of the 
entered into reciprocal tariff agreements, without the mass of our people... . And we shall Real prosperity will never be attained Producers and Pensioners but it is the problem of creating or ad- Regular Army did not dispose of the problem of 
peepee ae cata dee Gan Gen Malas succeed in this only if we recognize the with a stationary or lessening degree of Sir:—How we do it in Ohio: Last mitting light, and until there has been a modernization 

N : s. fact that the people of the United States employment while the population con- weck when I was personall . ; change or an awakening, that bl , 
engaged in g, that proviem 

In the case of such nations as have made agree- —however geographically dispersed—con- tinues to increase. slanting a small mone of , t “a . ) appears insoluble. It is also urged that the business of war is to win, 
ments based upon an established figure for sugar | stitute an organic social group, an in- GEORGE M. MONTROSS. | four persons in a group were watching | Chicago, Il. GEORGE W. BURTON. and that the Army must be adequate. hese: aave- 
shipments, it is believed that charges of bad faith | jury to any segment of which occasions | Port Huron, Mich. vi 

he “hep pwc cng tag me, All four were living off some form out of war, it is determined to establish adequate 
might be made against the United States because he whole. of charity. One on direct charity of Changed Opinions Since Election , ar 

| of failure to keep those agreements. Failing in this, we shall richly merit x ee ‘elativ - , preparedness. 
) relatives, two on Ohio old-age pensions, Sir:—If the President of these United i 

e As the charges are held to have been made in the the evils which the supplanting of and the fourth on an Ohio school Btates would attend to his own business Rata charged chat seune LOEURALEES GO Se San 
interest of sugar producers in Florida and Louisiana, | S¢™moreracy by Fascism or any other For Ambassador to Russia teacher’s pension, one-half of which is tet the take core af thee | Une 
the point is raised whether those two States would | jnevitabiy eee Cees ee Sir:—It is strange that the State De- | taxpayers’ money. own affairs, we would all be better off, | ° Such measures as may be found necessary to pro 
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capable of defeating the American Army. 
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States: 


UT 


Levies, punitive and otherwise. 
Attitude of the courts. Im- 
posts vary widely. 


UDGING by laws enacted and laws 

proposed, the depression did an 

extensive job of turning States 
against the chain store. 

In no less than 20 States, special 
taxes are levied against this type 
of business. More than 150 such 
measures have been considered in 
this year’s legislatures. 

This legislation—except the Mary- 
land law, which was passed in 1927 
—has been written on statute books 
entirely since 1929. 

The new Florida Legislature has 
been launched with the House agree- 
ing to a proposal which may drive 
our the already heavily taxed 
chain store. The proposed mea- 
sure would require, among other 
things, that the operator of any re- 
tail store be a bona-fide resident, 
and that 75 per cent of the stock- 
holders in any store be residents 
as well. The people must vote on the 
bill when it completes its legislative 
course. 


PROPOSED TAXES MANY 

Chain stores handle 22.8 per cent 
of all sales by retail establishments, 
according to the Government’s sur- 
vey of all business for the calendar 
year 1935. In addition, these stores 
pay 25.1 per cent of the salaries and 
wages of all persons engaged in re- 
tail trade. Yet only 7.7 per cent of 
all American retail establishments 
are classed as chain stores. 

In the four uneven-numbered 


HEAVIER 


TAXES 


IMPOSED 


AGAINST CHAIN STORES 


| 
| 
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In the State 


EGISLATIVE highlights in the 
State Capitols: 


CALIFORNIA. — Assembly re- 
fused to abolish capital punish- 
ment. Approved and sent to 
Senate a measure to establish an 
old age pension system. 

Cotorapo.—Both House and 
Senate approved a conference 
report on a 2 per cent service 
tax bill. House repassed old age 
pensfon bill ($45 a month) with 
clause fixing a 35-year State 
residence requirement. 

Conne_ECTICUT.— Senate agreed 
to amend liquor control act to 
permit, among other _ things, 
stand-up drinking at bars of 
hotels, restaurants and clubs. 


FLORIDA. — House passed and 
sent to Senate the act designed 
to outlaw chain stores, allowing 
a person or corporation. to op- 


classification. Also passed and 
sent to Senate a bill prohibiting 
the issuance of marriage li- 
censes to men under 18 and 
women under 16 even though 
they have the consent of their 
parents. Senate passed unem- 
ployment insurance bill and 
sent it to the House. Defeated 
poll tax measure. 

ILLINOIS. — House passed a 
bill requiring medical examina- 
tion of applicants for marriage 
licenses. 

NEBRASKA.—Approved a State 
highway safety patrol system 


erate only one store in each . 


Legislatures: 


and other safety measures. The 
Senate must still act on them. 
Passed a bill to place before the 
voters at the next general elec- 
tion a plan for revamping the 
State government along the ad- 
ministrative lines of the Federal 
Government. 

New HAMPSHIRE—House pass- 
ed and sent to the Senate a bill 
to establish a State police force. 

New YorK.— Adjourned after 
passing bill permitting women 
to serve on juries. 

TENNESSEE.— House defeated 
ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment, the fourth time 
Tennessee has turned down the 
measure. House tabled a bill 
calling for repeal of the State’s 
28-year old prohibition law. 
Senate tabled a measure calling 
for public executions after it 
had been amended to provide 
that all persons attending pay 
“an admission of $5, to be used 
to erect a monument to the 
memory of the executed per- 
son.” House defeated local op- 
tion bill. Passed bill already ap- 
proved by Senate to outlaw sit- 
down strikes. 


Texas.—The Senate sustained 
Governor Allred’s veto of the 
bill to exempt private trucks 
from common carrier regula- 
tions. House approved the Presi- 
dent’s plan for reorganizing the 
Supreme Court. The Senate had 
previously disapproved. 
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Our sea air ensures deep 
sleep, marvelous appetite, 
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our own 2S50=acre pinc= 
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years since 1929 when most of the 
legislatures met in regular session, 
the following was the record of 
chain-store tax proposals offered: 
In 1931, some 175; in 1933, 225; in 
1935, more than 100; in 1937, some 
150. 


13 STATES UPHOLD LEVIES 
Of the bills offered this year, ob- 


less. Montana and North Dakota, 
however, have imposed heavier lev- 
ies. The Pennsylvania Senate has 
pushed to the concluding stages a 
bill to require a graduated chain- 
store license tax from $1 to $500 
per store, depending on the size of 
the chain. Bills of this nature 
have been killed in a number of 


| Louisiana, 
servers see many more or less pain- 


legislatures during the year. 

State taxes on chain stores have 
been upheld by the courts in a num- 
ber of instances. Either the pres- 
ent statutes, or prior laws upon 
which the present ones are based, 
have been declared valid, in whole 
or 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
South Dakota and West Virginia. 

An appeal on the Louisiana law, 
upheld by the Federal District 
Court, is pending in the Supreme 
Court. Under this State’s Act, the 
tax is fixed at $10 per store for the 
first 10, ranging up to $550 per 
store for 500 or more. This means 
that if a company operates: 500 


in part in Alabama, Florida, 


13 


units anywhere else in the United 
States, and operates only 40 in 
Louisiana, those 40 will be taxed at 
$550 each. 

Graduated taxes on gross re- 
ceipts of chain stores have been 
ruled out by courts in Florida, Iowa 
and Vermont. Georgia courts have 
invalidated a flat chain-store tax, 
while the New Mexico courts have 
ruled against a graduated sales tax. 

Arizona has repealed its chain 
store tax. Voters rejected such a 
levy in California last November. 


HOW THE LAWS VARY 


The anti-chain-store laws have. 


the following provisions: 


ALABAMA: The tax starts at $1 for 
the first store, mounting to $112.50 for 
the 25th and all additional stores; 

COLORADO: $2 per store to $300 for 
units after the 24th; 

FLORIDA: $10 to $400 for stores over 
the 15th, plus % per cent gross re- 
ceipts tax levied on all mercantile es- 
tablishments; 

IDAHO: $5 to $500 for stores over the 
19th; 

INDIANA: $3 to $150 over 20; 

IOWA: $5 to $155 over 50; 

KENTUCKY: $2 to $300 over 50; 

LOUISIANA: $10 to $550 over 500; 

MAINE: $100 to $50 over 25; 

MARYLAND: $5 to $150 over 20; 

MICHIGAN: $10 to $250 over 25; 

MINNESOTA: $5 to $155 over 50, plus 
a special chain-store gross receipts tax 
now in litigation; 

MISSISSIPPI: $3 to $300 over 40; 

MONTANA: $2.50 to $30 over 10 at 
present, but on Jan. 1, 1938, the tax 


increases to $5 per store to $200 per 
store over 4 units; 


NORTH CAROLINA: $50 to $225 over 
201; 

SOUTH CAROLINA: $5 to $150 over 
30; 

SOUTH DAKOTA: $1 to $250 over 40, 
enacted this year to replace a smaller 
levy plus a graduated gross receipts 


tax invalidated by the State supreme 
court; 


TEXAS: $1 to $750 over 50, but the law 
is not in operation because of a per- 
manent injunction issued by the Texas 
district court and now being appealed 
to the State supreme court; 

WEST VIRGINIA: $2 to $250 over 75, 
at present, but the law expires July 1. 

WISCONSIN: $25 to $250 over 25; 


In addition to these taxes, Ala- 
bama, Colorado, Indiana, Maine, 
Montana and West Virginia exact a 
“filing charge” of 50 cents for every 
chain store within those States. 

Chain filling stations are exempt 
from special taxes in. Alabama, 
Florida, Idaho, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Texas. Cooperatives 
are exempt in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. 


ON YOUR TRIP TO WASHINGTON 


You'll remember the trip to Wash- 
ington you're planning to take as 
the pleasantest you've ever been 
on...if you go Chesapeake and 
Ohio. For travelers unfailingly re- 
call the truly friendly service— 
supremely comfortable equipment 


—and extraordinary facilities pro- 


Heart!” Once taught, Sleep Like 
a Kitten and Arrive Fresh as a 
Daisy, can never be forgotten! 
Learn this on your next trip aa 
take— 


7 THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 


THE SPORTSMAN °* THE F.F.V. 


"A-L-L A-B-O0-A-R-D The George Washington!"’.. .St. Louis— 
Union Station; Chicago 12th Street Central Station; Indian- 
apolis—Union Station; Lowisville—Central Station; Cincinnati 
Union Terminal; Washington—Union Station; Philadelphia 
—PennsylvaniaR.R. Stations; New York— Pennsylvania Station 


“The Kailroad Hith aHeart” 


vided by “The Railroad With a - 


Coke, limestone and specially blended ore go into the blast furnace . 


to produce high quality for making J&L Steel. 


“We save money...improve quality 
... by standardizing on J&L Steel” 


This statement is typical of those made by 
leading manufacturers and steel users the coun- 
try over. They find that the high quality of all 
J&L Steel Products enables them to standardize 
for faster production ... better quality . . . lower costs. 

The wide variety of high quality steel products which 
Jones & Laughlin manufactures enables you to standardize 
on J&L... to profitably concentrate all of your steel pur- 
chases with a single reliable source. In dealing with 
J&L you eliminate the needless trouble and expense of 
separate negotiations with a number of manufacturers. 


Jones & Laughlin has been making high quality iron 
and steel products since 1850. Through money-saving 
service tO its Customers and without mergers or con- 
solidations ... J&L has steadily grown until today it is 
the fourth largest steel producer in America. 

All J)& L Products are of uniform high quality .. . 
assured by strict metallurgical control over every proc- 
ess of manufacture from ore mines to final finishing. You 
can depend on J&L Steel for increased production, 
lower costs, and greater customer satisfaction. Get the 
most from your steel dollars. Standardize on J&L. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


MAKERS OF HIGH QUALITY 


PITTSBURGH. PENNSYLVANIA 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS SINCE 18506 


J&L PRODUCTS: Hot Rolled Bars, Plates and Shapes - 


Concrete Reinforcement - 
Sheets 


Steel Piling 


Lightweight Channels - 
Railroad Spikes and Tie Plates - 


Cold Finished Bars and Shapes + Wire Rods and Wire Products 


Junior Beams - Bars for 
Hot and Cold Rolled Strip and 


| Seamless & Welded Tubular | 
Products + Tin Plate, Black Sheets and Manufacturing Ternes - Fabricated Structural Work + Coke By-Products 


AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY e EAST PITTSBURGH, 


COME 
INTO 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ODAY, the magical art of elec- 

tricity is creating a picture of de- 
lightful changes in the modern kitchen. 
Gone are the hot stove, the old-fash- 
ioned icebox, the burden of soiled 
dishes, the haphazard arrangements 
that once. demanded so many weary 
steps. With the aid of electricity, the 
modern kitchen adopts new principles 
of efliciency, of convenience, beauty 


and cleanliness. 


estinghouse 


Electricity and efficiency move hand in hand onto the modern domestic scene 


... conquering old problems, creating new leisure for America’s homemakers. 


The fast, accurate heat of today’s 
clectric range does its work without 
raising kitchen temperatures — with- 
out soot and smoke. The electric re- 


washing. Scientific kitchen planning 
saves steps, eliminates lost motion and 
provides more leisure hours. 

_No woman need envy her neighbor 
the blessings of a modern electric 
kitchen, for they are neither costly nor 
confined to particular types of homes. 
In co-operation with dealers and power 
companies everywhere, Westinghouse 
offers planning service and equipment 
that makes such kitchens easy to own. 


frigerator is a daily joy to use, and a 
constant economizer of the family 
budget. The electric food mixer lends 
a strong and helping hand to the prep- 
aration of daily meals. Electric power 
is tireless in its performance of labori- 


ous tasks, from sweeping to dish- 


name Thal 
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Bumper Income Year 
Awaits the Farmer 


Crop prospects and business out- 
look. Rising costs of building. 
Shadow of labor trouble. 


OSPECT of normal farm crops this year is be- 

ing set down by the Government’s economists 
as a highly favorable business sign. For the first 
time in eight years big crops would be accepted as 
a bullish factor. 

Farmers will be expected to find a ready market, 
at profitable prices, for everything they may grow 
this season. 

The first estimate of the Crop Reporting Board 
headed by W. F. Callender, showing the prospect of 
a winter wheat crop totalling 654,000,000 bushels, 
suggests normal production. Weather, of late, has 
been favorable in most of the heavy producing 
areas of the nation. 

At the Department of Agriculture the experts 
look for 1937 to be a ten billion dollar year for 
farm income, placing farmers near an income 
parity with city people. They think that this in- 
come will be more evenly divided than the nine and 
one-half billion dollars income of 1936 “hat in- 
cluded more than a normal snare for sections that 
did not have drought. . 

Predictions for business over the remainder of 
this year are being revised on the basis of these 
favorable crop prospects and on the basis of the 
adjustment that has come in commodity prices. 
That downward shakeout came just in time, ac- 
cording to opinions heard among the specialists 
here. The slowing now perceptible is expected to 
be followed by a renewed forward movement. 


THE LAG IN CONSTRUCTION 


However, the building situation is not as active 
as expected. A cue to the reason why is given by 
the Federal Reserve Board in its May bulletin. 

“Building materials prices by March had ad- 
vanced to the 1929 level, while the all-commodity 
index was 7 points lower than in that year,” the 
Board said. “The advance of 10 per cent in this 
group after October reflected to some. extent the 
sharp increases in prices of nonferrous metals 
and structural steel but to a much larger extent 
rapid advances in the price of lumber. Cement 
prices have shown little change since the begin- 
ning of 1934 ‘but are slightly higher than in 1929. 

“Data coilected by the Home 
woes’ Loan Bank Board indicates 


that the increase in prices of 
building materials, 
<= creases in wage rates, 


with in- 
have 
-. resulted in a large increase in 
wes costs of home construction 
since last summer and that 
since the latter part of 1936 
== increases in costs have been 
general throughout the coun- 
try. Rates on mortgage 
money, on the other hand, 
ey have continued to decline.” 
W. F. Callander The Buard finds that since 
last Octover costs as well as prices have been ris- 
ing, not only in building, but in other industries 
as well. 

“Higher costs,” it finds, “have resulted in part 
from increased prices of materials, but wage rates 
have also advanced, and in some lines, particularly 
those in which production has been close to ca- 
pacity, less efficient plants have been brought into 
use. In other instances fuller utilization of plants, 
made possible by an increasing volume of produc- 
tion, has been a factor lowering costs per unit. 


THE UPWARD WAGE CURVE 


“Wage rates have increased substantially since 
last October, following a period of about two years 
during which they had increased only slightly.” 

There still is apprehension that labor trouble in 
key industries might throw a monkey wrench into 
orderly development of the recovery movement 
by slowing production at a time when expanded 
output is counted upon to keep prices in balance 
and to add to employment, 

Government economists are keeping an eye out 
to discover what they call “bottlenecks” in pro- 
duction, where demand is pressing on the produc- 
tive capacity of the industry or on the available 
labor supply. It is in these places that sharp price 
advances occur and price movements are held to 
be the key to the future of recovery. 

Lower or stable prices and larger production, in 
company with stable or higher wages, offer the 
formula for real prosperity as explained by the 
experts here. 


1B + 


Corporation Earnings 


Profits show further large gain in first 
quarter of 1937 


ROFITS of 270 of the country’s leading corpora- 

tions showed further sharp gains during the 

first quarter of 1937 as compared wiih the first 
quarter of 1936. 


Tabulation of these profits, made by the National 
City Bank of New York, show that net profits in 
the 1937 first quarter amounted to $352,375,000 as 
compared with $229,596,000 for the same period last 
year. This was a gain of 53.5 per cent and repre- 
sented a return on the net worth of the corpora- 
tions amounting to 11.8 per cent as against 7.9 
per cent last year. 


However, when comparison is made with the final 
quarter of 1936, the picture is not so striking. In 
describing this situation, the bank letter said: 


“As compared with the net profits of the same 
companies in the final quarter of 1936, which to- 
taled $384,000,000, the first quarter of this year 
shows a decrease of 2.3 per cent. Undoubtedly this 
reflects in part the serious effects—direct and in- 
direct—of the strikes and labor troubles in the au- 
tomobile and other industries, as well as the rising 
costs of production.” 
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MAP OF PREVIOUS MONTH 


——— recovery slowed its pace slightly during April, although 


still 4 per cent above April, 1936. 


Retail trade made less than expected gains, commodity prices ended 
their upward surge and security markets underwent some deflation. 
The rate of industrial production and the increase in employment con- 


tinued. 


Comparisons on the map above are with the national trend of busi- 
ness improvement. April business about coincided with that trend in 
Improvement over 1936 was greater 
than the national average in 26 States showing a double “sun.” 


six States showing a single “sun”. 


77AX BETTER THAN 
WATIONAL AVERAGE 


wiley 


AT. EQUAL TO 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 


BELOW 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 


—Copyright, 1937, by United States News Publishing Corporation 

States, whose “suns” are in eclipse, activity either did not increase or 
else declined below the national trend. : 

These maps, revealing the general trend in each State, are prepared 

by the United States News from the Federal Reserve Board report of 

check payments in 271 cities. Figures are corrected by adjustments for 


business days and wholesale price changes, 


In 16 


For the nation, total check payments were 15.3 per cent higher in 
April, 1937, than a year ago. Business day and wholesale price adjust- 
ments reduce the rise to 4.18 per cent. 


NEWEST THEORY OF CORPORATION CONTROL: 
STABILIZING RECOVERY BY HEAVIER TAXES 


+ + 


On preventing depressions. A new 
control plan. Prospects of addi- 
tional taxation. 


/po=® a new depression lie around the cor- 

ner? What really is the idea back of the 
government's present spending and taxing poli- 
cies? Is the President cooking up something 
new in the way of surprises? 

To anyone on the ground here, Washington 
outwardly presents a picture of confusion today 
that would seem to place answers to questions 
like that outside the bounds of plausibility. 

But there still is mental stirring among those 
who have done the New Deal’s economic think- 
ing. The latest product of that thinking has 
come from the pen of Henry A. Wallace, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and one of those highest 
in the President’s councils, His analysis of the 
nation’s problems is as yet unpublished, but even 
so is creating a widening flurry of interest. 

What Secretary Wallace sees ahead is not en- 
couraging for those businessmen who have been 
expecting that a return of good times would 
bring an end to government interest in and in- 
terference with their affairs. 


“It seems to me,” as- 


THE WALLACE PLAN: Mr. Wail 

corporations must more 
INDUSTRIAL POLICY and more be prepared to 


accept the doctrine that capital and management 
have received from government a grant of power 
which entitles them to make profits on condition 
that certain rules of the game are observed with 
respect to production, prices, wages and savings. 
The O’Mahoney bill for Federal incorporation 
and the suggestions for a new NRA should be 
examined from this point of view.” 

This suggests, from one of the highest sources 
in the government, that Federal control over 
industrial policy still is envisioned. 

But why? 

The answer given by Mr. Wallace, backed by 
the advice of government economists, is that 
technical advances in industry, coupled with 
corporate controls of a type that slow up the 
adjustments that competition used to force, are 
profoundly influencing the lives of an important 
part of the population. 

“The persistent failure to absorb the seven or 
eight million unemployed in private jobs indi- 
cates the inability of competitive readjustments 
to absorb them as in the past,” the Secretary 
said. 

So what to do? 

Control the corporations and their policies. 


of Mr. Wallace that corporation policies, having 
to do with production, employment, prices and 
savings, dominate the business cycle. 

To him it seems “that the directors of the 
great corporations might show a more enlight- 
ened attitude toward the government in its ef- 
forts to see that corporate management does not 
produce such wide fluctuations in production, 
employment, savings and profits.” 

Mr. Wallace suggests that big businessmen 
should cooperate with the government to de 
termine long range price and production poli- 
cies and government spending policies in an ef- 
fort to stabilize employment. Then he added: 

“Businessmen with the individualistic atti- 
tude they have had in the past will undoubtedly 
be slow in starting anything of this sort. But 
it is to be hoped that they are not too slow, be- 
cause one of these days another 1929 will be 
upon us and in the haste and flurry of a moment 
like that it is difficult to act sensibly.” 


TAXATION AS MEANS. 


indulged a prediction. 
THE BOOM CYCLES “There seems to be a 


tendency,” he said, “for a boom and a crash to 
come about once every ten years. If 1919 pro-. 
duced a 1921, and 1929 produced a 1932, we can- 
not help asking as to the possibilities of a 1939 
producing a 1942, 

“If business, labor and agriculture, left to 
themselves, are likely to produce another de- 
pression, should government try to stop them 
from committing suicide?” 

To answer that question, Secretary Wallace 
asked more questions, suggesting the role that 
the present Administration feels taxes can play 
in the period ahead. First he expressed the 
opinion that the extraordinary volume of ex- 
penditures built up in recent years will stay for 
years to come, varying with the business cycle. 
Then he asked: 

“Can taxation and spending be used to pro- 
mote a more continuous balance between pro- 
duction and consumption on an ever-ascending 
scale? Can there be brought about a better dis- 
tribution of the good things of life as between 
regions and classes? 

“Many people are worried about the continu- 
ance of government expenditures for such ac- 
tivities as WPA, PWA, AAA, CCC and Reset- 
tlement. In these activities the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the calendar year 1937 will spend 
about four billion dollars. The gfeater part of 
this money goes to those who have little or no 
purchasing power. Many wealthy businessmen 
would like to cut out this four billions of ex- 
penditures at once, hoping in that way that their 


+ That prescription is based on the conclusion + income taxes might be cut in half. Wealthy 


businessmen who argue this way do not realize 
that if these expenditures were cut the result 
might be to cut their net profits in 1938 or 1939 
to one-half what they will be for 1937.” 


THE POSITIVE ROLE Then, as to the positive 


OF TAXATION IN role that taxation may 


play if those guiding 
FEDERAL POLICIES present government pol- 
icy have their way: 


“It would seem,” Secretary Wallace said, “that 


if taxation is to contribute the utmost to the 


general welfare over a period of years, it would 
be wise to have taxation high enough so that 
savings would not expand to such volume as 
they did in 1928 and 1929. Savings far out of 
line with the immediate past seem to carry with 
them the temptation for the wrong kind of 
spending. If a considerable proportion of these 
excess savings found its way into the govern- 
ment, the question would be whether govern- 
ment would spend the money to bring about 
long-time economic stability. The government 
certainly should be in a better position to do 
such a job than anyone else.” 

The new surtax on the undistributed portion 
of corporate earnings is one “saving control” 
device. Income taxes on individuals, heavy 
enough to bring about a real redistribution of 
incomes would be another. Already 1938 is being 
talked about as the “tax year” for Congress. 


EXCESS IN SAVINGS More specifically, what 


r. Wallace has in the 
VIEWED AS FACTOR back of his mind is ex- 


OF POSSIBLE DANGER vressed by him thus: 


“It now appears that most of the great cor- 
porations and many private individuals will 
make large profits and savings in the near- fu- 
ture. There was a great increase in savings in 
1919, 1922, 1925 and 1928. One year later, or in 
1920, 1923, 1926 and 1929 there was unusual ex- 
pansion in the so-called heavy goods industries. 
And one year later, or in 1921, 1924, 1927 and 
1930 there was business recession. It is not a 
good thing to have savings vary greatly from 
one year to the next.” 

So what? Mr. Wallace advises that the Gov- 
ernment should step in with taxation to stabilize 
those savings, using the proceeds to deal with 
the “long neglected matters of social security, 
farm tenancy, unemployment and conservation 
of national assets.” 

The picture is of a Government guiding broad 
corporation policies through Federal incorpora- 
tion and licensing, with definite rules and con- 
trols going along with that incorporation. After 
that taxation would be used to keep income dis- 
tributed more evenly. 

Owen Scorrt. 
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The Wage-Price Duel: 
Effect on Recovery 


Increased cost of living. Does in- 
come of unemployed keep pace? 
Formula lacking to control prices. 


N THE days of NRA codes, wages were raised by 
industry but, experience showed, prices went up 
even faster. The result was that purchasing 
power failed to expand sufficiently and a collapse 
followed. 

Of late wages have been going up again. There 
also are accompanying price increases. The big 
question now is whether price increases, adding to 
the cost of living, are getting ahead of wage in- 
creases. 

The American Federation of Labor, in an analye 
sis of this problem, concludes that the cost of live 
ing, compared with 1929, remains out of line with 
workers’ income and that the spread between the 
two is likely to increase as a result of the in- 
crease shown by wholesale prices in recent months. 

“In the first two months of 1937,” the Federa- 
tion study said, “workers’ income was 19 per cent 
below 1929; cost of living was only 13 per cent be- 
low. Wholesale prices have started more rapidly 
upward. This forecasts a more rapid rise in liv- 
ing costs during the current year.” 

The Federation offers figures to show that while 
wage costs increased 1.8 per cent between January 
1935, and January, 1937, prices of manufactured 
goods rose 7.2 per cent, production rose 35 per cent 
and profits in relation to net worth increased from 
a return of 4.3 per cent to 10.1 per cent, or more 
than double. 


CONTRA SET OF STATISTICS 

However, a study of this problem of cost of liv- 
ing in relation to worker income has been made 
by Dr. L. H. Bean, economic adviser to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. He confined his study to em- 
ployed workers and did not dilute the totals by in- 
cluding those on relief or out of jobs. 

On the basis of employed. 
workers, Dr. Bean found that #aeaaas 
income at the start of this Sigs 
year was 86.2 per cent of the fa! 
1929 level while the cost of #3 
living was 81.9 per cent of that} 
level, leaving a net spread of} 
about 5 per cent which those am 
with jobs have available totam 
use in buying things that they iam 
had been unable to buy even 
in the heyday of prosperity. 
He said: 

“Average earnings of the 
15,542,000 employed work- 
ers in industries covered by regular monthly 
reports increased more between 1935 and 1936 than 
did the average of retail food prices or other living 
costs. Compared with 1929, the 1936 average earn- 
ings could have been exchanged for 8.2 per cent 
more food and for 3.7 per cent more of all items of 
a typical worker’s cost-of-living budget.” 

This increased purchasing power of employed 
workers, according to Dr. Bean, has been further 
expanded in 1937. 

However, when the unemployed are added to this 
total the situation is different. Those who have 
jobs are better off, but those without jobs are much 
worse off on the whole, with the result that the to- 
tal real income’ of all available workers does not 
compare favorably with pre-depression income. 


PROBLEM IS WORK FOR ALL 


The problem is to get all workers employed at a 
level of wages comparable to those paid the people 
now at work. 

The formula for accomplishing that, result, of- 
fered by both the Brookings Institution and now 
by the American Federation of Labor, is to plow 
back increased efficiencies of production into lower 
prices of products so that the purchasing power 
of ‘the people will buy more. 

The A. F. of L. said: 

“We shall not raise the living standards of the 
underprivileged millions in America by paying to 
stockholders the increased value produced by our 
workers. Stockholders contribute far less than the 
producing workers to create this wealth. Workers 
have a right to this wealth tney help to create. It is 
taken from them by increasing prices. No satis- 
factory method of controlling prices has yet been 
devised.” 

President Roosevelt has been giving thought to 
methods of control, but like others, has devised no 
formula for enforcement. 


L. H. Bean 


| Business Barometers | 


| store sales in April 
were 4 per cent larger and for the 
first four months of 1937 were 12 per 
cent larger than in the same period of 
1936. 
i Wholesale commodity prices declined 
0.1 per cent in the week ended May 8, | 
the fifth consecutive weekly decline, 
bringing the index to 87.3 per cent of 
the 1926 average. 

Automobile production in the week 
ended May 9 totalled 141,525 cars against 
139,157 in the week before and 118,786 in 
the same week last year. 


Steel production is holding around 91 
per cent of capacity. 

Some dullness pervaded both retail 
and wholesale markets in the week ended 
May 12. 

New York reported trade about equal 
to one year ago. Boston showed a gain 
| of 7 per cent in sales, 

Wholesale trade in Chicago was suf- 
| fering from fears of more than a sea- 
sonal let-down in the near future. 
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The Question 
Of the Week 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


By FRANKLIN S. ENMONDS 


Britain. Their lowest yield in that 
period was $1,412,000,00 in 1935, and 
their highest was $1,936,000,000 
in 1923. Their variation from low- 
est. to highest is 37 per cent, and 
ours was 223 per cent. 

The reason for this difference is 
because Great Britain taxes pure in- 
come, and we tax pure income and 
also capital gains with a deduction 
for capital losses. The result is in 
some years a feast when the ex- 
penses of Government are inflated 
in order to take up the surplus, and 
in some years a famine when other 
forms of taxation must be resorted 
to. Business requires stability, and 
there is no fiscal element more un- 
settling than a system of taxation 
which produces the above result. 

To my mind the effort in Congress 
to eliminate capital gains and losses 
from income taxation is based upon 
sound reasoning, and I commend 
the recent action of one branch of 
the legislature of New York in vot- 
ing to eliminate capital gains and 
losses from the income taxes. 


Morris S. Tremaine, 


Comptroller of the 
State of New York, 


answers: 


(The following excerpts from 
recent statements by Mr. Tre- 
maine were authorized as a re- 
ply to questions of the United 
States News:) 


AM in favor of repeal of the 

capital tax. The blight- 
ing effect of this tax for years has 
permeated the whole business fabric 
of this country. The sooner the 
Government gets rid of it—and for 
its own immediate  benefit—the 
sooner we can open the floodgates 
of pent-up capital now taking ref- 
uge in tax-exempt bonds or taking 
advantage of unhampered trading 
opportunities outside the United 
States. 

The repeal of this capital gains 
tax would result in an estimated 
increase of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s income by $250,000,000 by di- 
rect increases in the turnover tax 
on securities and by widespread 
business pick-up and reemployment. 
There would be an increase in New 
York State’s tax receipts of from 
$9,000,000 to $10,000,000 for similar 
reasons. 

Abolition of this tax would pre- 
vent the exodus of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of American capital 
into foreign security markets. Flight 
from the capital gains tax has been 
authoritatively reported to be 
transplanting American capital into 
Canada at the rate of close to $1,- 
000,000 a day. 

Other outstanding consequences 
of capital tax repeal would be pro- 
nounced impetus to the real estate 
business and construction industry, 
with important gains in reemploy- 
ment; great increase in money in 
circulation and new investments by 
ending the tax-dodging device of 
“freezing” of potential profits; and 
a notable decrease in the volume 
of investments by wealthy citizens 
in tax-exempt securities. 


FAVORS REPEAL OF TAX 

A capital gains tax has been in 
effect since 1913. It accentuated the 
depression and has deterred com- 
plete recovery. It is my profound 
conviction that its repeal should be 
sought both to help clinch all- 
around recovery and to increase 
Treasury receipts. 

Large scale unemployment is 
likely to continue and enterprise in 
the building trade, real estate oper- 
ations and home-building cannot 
gather any real headway in this 
country until the capital gains tax 
is repealed or at least drastically 
modified. 

This is not only my firm convic- 
tion but it is the collective conclu- 
sion arrived at separately by scores 
of business men, real estate opera- 
tors, builders, labor union leaders, 
manufacturers, bankers and disin- 
terested students of economics. Out 
of an avalanche of letters, tele- 
grams and editorial comment I have 
received since I first publicly de- 
clared for repeal of the tax, 100 per 
cent favor repeal. 

One letter I received from a prom- 
inent manufacturer expressed be- 
lief that if the capital gains tax 
were taken off. permitting revival 
of real estate trading, the improve- 
ment in real estate resulting there- 
from would employ people in the 
building trades to such an extent 
that within 12 to 24 months we 
might easily discontinue as much 
as $500,000,000 per year in relief 
outlays. I do not believe that this 
estimate is at all exaggerated. 

I firmly believe the whole unem- 
ployment problem and budget defic- 
its are more closely tied in with de- 
luded notions about taxes than 
many of us realize. If ihe tax on 
capital gains were repealed, or at 
least placed in a separate cclumn 
and at a nominal flat percentage 
that would be calculable, I believe 
we would soon see unemployment 
disappear like snow in April. 


* . 


DAY and tomorrow and for the next few days, 
upwards of 133,000 civilized people will snap up 

this copy of The New Yorker from the incoming mail 
or the newsstand. After their incurable habit, they will 
make a swift reconnaissance flight through its 112 pages, 


its 42 pictures, its 58 assorted “items” of language, 
its 38,216 words, its 204 advertisements. Each accord- 
ing to his caprice will then settle down to a thorough 
seven-days’ exploration of the paper in detail. Each 
will be in some measure amused, excited, diverted, 
nettled by the paper. It leaves painless porcupine 
quills in the mind. It changes the course of lives. It 
makes people quote “jokes,” wave their hands in the 
air describing pictures, pitch into violent philosophical 
debates, buy hair nets, town cars, refrigerators, go to 
movies, stay up too late, and race on toward the grave 
in panic lest they be overtaken by the people who are 
trying to keep up with them. ... This urbane ferment 
will seethe on for 7 days, each of 24 hours, each of 60 
minutes, each of 60 seconds. . . and it only takes a split- 
second to grasp a new idea. ... Then, at the end of 7 
days there will be another issue of The New Yorker. 
There is no telling where this thing will stop, or even 
pause. In 12 years it never has. ... 
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How Investors Fare 
In Reorganizations 


SEC’s plan for reforms as aid to stock 
and bond holders. New standards 
for protective committees. 


E interests of investors require that reorgani- 
zations be expeditious, economical, fair and 


honest.” 

With that principle as a starting point, the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission has designed an 
integrated legislative program for revamping the 
present system of corporate reorganizations. (See 
center article on this page for the relation of this 
program to a broader SEC study.) 

When SEC set out two years ago to find how 
closely actual reorganizations approximated the 
ideal as outlined in this fundamental principle, it 
conducted field investigations, public hearings and 
examinations and analyzed extensive questionnaire 

ies. 
eo SEC finished the study last week it told 
Congress that “the reorganization system has been 
designed with the view towards and has resulted 
in protecting the position of vested interests.” 

Too often, SEC deciared, the vast body of stock- 
holders and bondholders get inadequate protection 
under existing reorganization procedures. 

Recommended was legislation to assure “vigorous 
protection and prosecution of the claims and rights 
of security holders instead of the too-frequently 
prevalent objective, on the part of self-serving 
groups, of control for the sake of the money re- 
wards involved.” 

William O. Dougias, commissioner who directed 
the study, lauded a bill introduced two weeks ago 
by Representative Walter Chandler (Dem.),; of 
Memphis, Tenn., as embodying the reforms urged by 
the Commission. The bill, whicn would amend the 
Federal bankruptcy laws, Mr. Douglas said, is “a 
progressive and constructive measure that is to ap- 
ply to present pending bankruptcy cases as well as 
to future receiverships. The philosophy behind the 
bill is to salvage present values for investors as 
well as to prepare for the next flood of bankruptcy 
cases.” 


PUTTING INVESTORS IN CONTROL 

The report and the bill both look toward these 
reforms of the present statutes: 

In the first place, bona fide security holders and 
their direct representatives will be placed in con- 
trol of reorganizations. Many times in the past, 
SEC points out, investors have seen the same man- 
agement and their bankers who were responsible 
for the failure of the old company get control of 
the reorganized enterprise through the reorgani- 
zation process. 

Protective committees will have to meet stand- 
ards set up by SEC, the main one being that its 
members have no interests conflicting with the 
stockholders’ rights. Just because a group man- 
aged a company or sold its securities or performed 
banking services for it is no reason, SEC concludes, 
to justify control over the reorganization. 

Secondly, an independent appraisal, either by a 
Federal court or by SEC, should be made of the 
services rendered by protective committees so that 
the charges remain reasonable. 

Thirdly, certain abuses of power which have 
characterized -the strategy and technique of reor- 
ganizations should be prohibited. 


CHECKMATING “INSIDERS” 


A main part of the recommendations concern the 
strengthening of the power of the Federal courts, 
through which the great majority of corporate re- 
organizations are routed. 

“The Federal Courts have become trained and 
experienced in the technical aspects of reorgan- 
ization,” the Commission found. “We recommend 
that the powers of the Courts be broadened, that 
they be provided with further and more specific 
standards to guide their administration, and that 
machinery be designed to afford the Courts the 
benefits of administrative assistance in these com- 
plicated financial and business situations.” 

Because of the ability of “insiders” to secure the 
appointment of “friendly” trustees in bankruptcy, 
the keynote of SEC’s recommendations is the re- 
quirement that an independent trustee be appoint- 
ed by the court in all reorganizations. His duty 
would be to prepare the primary plan of reorgani- 
zation and hear all opposing interests. 

SEC demands that in all reorganizations in Fed- 
eral Courts stockholders should not be asked to 
assent to a plan until the Court has inspected it. 

Also, the report recommends, SEC should be given 
the power to aid the Federal Courts in finding 
out what a fair and equitable plan is in each 
instance. SEC would be the protector of stock- 
holders’ rights. 

All interests to the plan, including the Courts, 
Should be informed of the economic interest in the 
reorganization of each participant in the proceed- 
ings, SEC urges. The Court should be as careful, 
the report argues, in appointing the new personnel 
of the management as it is in apportioning the 
assets of the old company. 


“STAKES OF REORGANIZATION” 


Behind the “fight for control,” which SEC says 
has highlighted reorganization fights in the past 
to the detriment of stockholders’ rights, the Com- 
mission found, lies the “stakes of reorganization.” 

These “stakes” in the past have been delegated 
to the management and their bankers, SEC com- 
plains. For the management the “rewards of con- 
trol” are: opportunities to hold their jobs as officers 
and directors; chances to benefit from contracts 
between new enterprise and their own companies; 
better treatment of their claims against the old 
company; control over patronage of different kinds 
to be dispenseed by the new company and during 
reorganization. 

For the bankers of the dominant group the re- 
wards lie in underwriting new security issues or in 
making loans to the new company. For lawyers 
of the victorious “insiders” there are many services 
for which fees are paid. 

As Mr. Douglas summed it up in a press con- 
ference: 

“We are trying to break the strangle hold which 
banker-management groups have had over reor- 
ganizations. That is fundamental in this whole 
report.” 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


INVESTORS VS. HIS GUARDIANS—PROTECTION 
DURING REORGANIZING—NEW LAWS BREWING 


, 
*4 


defaults by foreign governments. 


Robert E. Healy 


ASED on areport of its Protective Committee 

Study Division, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission (photos above and right) is now 
pressing for a broad program to guard investors’ 
rights in financially-stricken enterprises and in 


Ui 


Salvaging financial shipwrecks. Com- 
mittees with conflicting interests. 
Problem of defaulting foreign 
governments. 


HAT happens.to the interests of investors 

when corporations go into bankruptcy, or 

when foreign governments stop paying debt 
charges on their bonds? 

Are investors amply protected under present 
laws, or do they lose heavily in reorganizations 
and foreign defaults? 

For almost three years the Protective Com- 
mittee Study Division of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has been conducting a broad 
survey into the activities of groups set up to 
guard the rights of security holders in finan- 
cially-stricken enterprises and holders of de- 
faulted foreign government obligations. 

Suddenly last week the Commission swung 
into action on its program for regulation of 
protective committees. A legislative plan, de- 
signed by SEC, is the Commission’s answer to 
the problem of finding a way to “democratize” 
reorganizations and foreign debt settlements. 


Under the supervision 


of William O. Douglas, 
PERTAIN TO SOME now an SEC commis- 


VESTED INTERESTS sioner, the Study discov- 


ered that protective committees by and large 
have performed their operations, in such a way 
as to protect the “position of vested interests”, 
rather than to champion the rights of security 
holders. 

So quickly has the agency moved in the past 
week that already three bills have started 
through the Congressional mill embodying the 
principal reforms sugested by the study. The 
bills have Administration approval, informed fi- 
nancial sources say. 

If the legislative program is adopted, the 
Commission’s power over securities will extend 
virtually from “birth to the grave.” | 

(An account of SEC’s recommendations in re- 
gard to corporate reorganization will be found 
in the first column of this page.) 

One of the most important fields in which pro- 
tective committees have operated in the recent 
past has been in regard to bonds of foreign gov- 
ernments, interest payments on which have 
ceased. 

What SEC found in its exhaustive examina- 
tion of the practices of committees and other 
agencies for holders of defaulted foreign gov- 
ernment bonds has many implications, 


ADVANTAGES THAT 


First of all it has a dol- 


lar and cents meaning for 
FOR THE HOLDERS the investors who hold 


OF FOREIGN BONDS those bonds, the face 


value of which is estimated at $1,750,000,000. For 
those investors who may purchase foreign gov- 
ernment bonds in the future, the recommenda- 
tions, if translated into law, have a definite 
monetary meaning. 

In the second place there is a distinct inter- 
national twist to the question of how to deal 
with foreign nations who stop paying interest 
on their bonds outstanding in this country. 


HOPES HELD OUT 


—Underwood & Underwood 
William O. Douglas 


Finally, the SEC suggestions envision sub- 
stantial changes in the business practices of in- 
vestment houses specializing in selling bonds 
of foreign nations to investors in this country. 


What does SEC recommend as essential re- 
forms in the foreign bond default situation? 


First, SEC says that “regulation and control 
of committees and other agencies representing 
holders of defaulted foreign governmental 
bonds are necessary in the public interest and 
for the protection of investors.” 


The Douglas report concludes that there is a 
definite place for independent committees, but 
that new powers over their activities must be 
given to the Commission. At present the only 
control over the committees possessed by the 
SEC is the power to require registration under 
the Securities Act when committees seek de- 
posit of defaulted bonds. 

All that the simple act of registration re- 
quires, SEC points out, is that the committees 
disclose the truth as to “their organization, their 
affiliations, and their plans.” This is the same 
requirement made of companies desiring to sell 
new securities to the public. 

But, says SEC, prospective purchasers of 
securities have before them a real choice as to 
whether or not they should buy the securities 
about which'the “truth has been told.” 


On the other hand, 


“with respect to these 
LEFT OWNERS OF default situations, the 


DEFAULTED BONDS js quite different. 


An investor with defaulted foreign bonds al- 
ready holds the securites; his investment has 
already been made; his choice is thus drasti- 
cally limited. He feels impelled to do some- 
thing to protect his interests, and the only ave- 
nue seemingly (or actually) open to him is the 
particular committee that may be in the field.” 

On that basis, SEC asks for new powers over 
the committees. Not only does it want to re- 
quire the truth about the affiliations of the 
members, but it wants to be able to disqualify 
some members from acting for the investors. 

Thus, the report recommends, financial 
houses which originally sold the defaulted 
bonds should. be disqualified from being repre- 
sented on the committees, mainly because “they 
have conflicting interests abroad or other rela- 
tions with the debtor, which history and expe- 
rience demonstrates will be served before the 
interests of bondholders.” 


NARROW CHOICE 


After obtaining that 
power over the commit- 


FOR PROTECTION tees, SEC would like to 
OF INVESTORS see still further steps 


taken for protection of investors. The second 


CENTRAL AGENCY 


point in its program is the delegation of broad | 


T 


vision of SEC Commissioner Douglas. 
end of almost three years of investigation he 
found that security holders were not receiving a 
just amount of protection. 

+ 


James M. Landis, Chairman 


George C. Mathews 


—Harris and Ewing 


HE study of investors’ interests under pro- 


tective committees was made under the super- 
At the 


power to some central agency “under whose 
leadership negotiation of debt settlements can 
by and large more effectively be made.” 

For this very important job the SEC recom- 
mends the Foreign Bondholders Protective 
Council, Inc., formed in 1933 at the request of 
the Federal Government, as a non-profit mem- 
bership corporation. Into its hands SEC would 
place most of the responsibility for resumption 


of debt service on the $1,750,000,000 of foreign | 


bonds now in default and those on which inter- 


_ €st payments will stop in future years. 


But the Council would be strengthened in 
several important respects. Now its funds are 
contributed by the investment houses which 
specialize in foreign bonds and by the short- 
term creditors of debtor countries. 

SEC sees the same “conflicts of interest” here 
as it does when those houses and banks form 
their own committees. 
serts, the money to finance the Council should 
come from a private foundation or a government 
agency should lend the money to support the 
Council's activities. 

Again, the Council’s charter should be altered 
in order to eliminate from its deliberations the 
houses of issue and the short term creditors. 
The Council would be similar to the British 
Corporation of Foreign Bondholders formed by 
act of Parliament in 1898. It would be an “ac- 
tive champion” of the rights of American hold- 
ers of foreign bonds, 


A third point in SEC’s program concerns ac- 
tion-against-the debtor country itself. Holders 
of the defaulted bonds have no court of law in 
which they can take action against a foreign 
government. Some countries, taking advantage 
of the lack of jurisdiction possessed by nation- 


als of this country, have been repatriating their 
bonds. 


By repatriation SEC 
REPATRIATION practice fol- 
owed by some govern- 
OF SECURITIES ments of buying their 
bonds in the open market after a default on in- 
terest payment has depressed prices for the 
bonds. After absorbing as many of the bonds as 
they can digest, the governments then resume 
interest payments on the bonds still outstand- 
ing. Mr. Douglas termed this practice “uncon- 
scionable.” 


Little can be done about that situation, SEC 
admitted, although some rules may be applied to 
domestic brokers and dealers who purchase these 
securities knowing full well that they are acting 
for the debtor country. | 


“UNCONSCIONABLE” 


Finally, recognizing that there is almost cer- 
tain to be a percentage of defaults on foreign 
bond issues sold in future years, SEC recom- 
mends setting up a reserve fund to protect in- 
vestors in the future. The fund may be built 
up, the report suggests, by requiring under- 
writers to turn over to a Government reserve 
fund a small portion of their fees and com- 
missions. 

Parts of this broad program to give investors 
stronger voice in debt readjustments is em- 
bodied in a bill introduced in Congress last 
week by Representative Clarence F. Lea (Dem.), 
of Santa Rosa, Calif. 

Lewis H. Bowen. 


Rather, the report as- | 
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A Threefold Drive 


To Collect Taxes 


Plugs for loopholes in revenue laws. 
Prospective revision of statutes and 
new levies. 


EVENUE dollars are raining into Uncle Sam’s 

cash register in greater streams than for many 

years, but still the receipts do not satisfy the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Financial officials are busy nowadays trying to 
speed up income tax returns, plug up “loopholes” 
in tax statutes, and bring in back taxes. This ac- 
tivity took three courses last week. 

First of all Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau ordered Undersecretary Magill to make several 


field trips to conduct a first-hand study of the fed- 


eral tax situation. 

Secondly, thirty-seven revenue agents from all 
districts of the United States and Alaska, gathered 
in Washington for a four-day conference with 
Treasury officials. 

Thirdly, Eugene Black, chairman of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals, after consulting with 
Mr. Magill and Herman Oliphant, Genera) Counsel 
of the Treasury, appointed three members of the 
Board as a joint committee to consider with the 
Chief Counsel of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
how disposition of the Board’s ioad of cases can be 
expedited. 


SWEEPING REVISIONS EXPECTED 


Out of this activity is likely to result, Treasury 
attaches feel, a recommendation next fall for sweep- 
ing changes in the Federal tax statutes, with the 
main purpose clarification and simplification of 
present complicated provisions. At the same time 
there is a possibility that the study now under way 
may result in recommendation for new and broader 
taxes or repeal of some existing levies, such as the 
“nuisance” taxes. 

When Mr. Magill received the appointment to 
his present office last December, informed sources 
immediately talked of a general overhauling of the 
tax structure. Mr. Magill is an authority on tax- 
ation, and several years ago was a member of a 
commission assigned to study the taxation methods 
employed by Great Britain. 

Lately, since the tax receipts failed to meet esti- 
mates of the Treasury, Mr..-Magill has been mak- 
ing a personal study of numerous tax returns in 
New York City in an attempt to determine why so 
many requests for delay were filed and also to de- 
termine the comparative accuracy of the returns. 

“I have nothing to say on the tax study,” de- 
clared Secretary Morgenthau last week, “except 
that it was worth while sending Mr. Magill to New 
York. As a result he will make other trips.” 

Later in the week the Secretary told the confer- 
ence of revenue agents that it was their duty to 
see that the Government obtained every cent of 
tax revenue due it. Their job, he said, had aclose 
relation to the Federal program for financing and 
budget balancing. 


BURDEN OF TAX APPEAL CASES 


On the third front in the campaign for tax col- 
lections, Mr. Black pointed out that 5,000 to 6,000 
cases concerning deficiencies in tax returns are 
taken to the Board of Tax Appeals every year. At 
the same time, he asserted, the Board can hear 
only some 1,600 cases annually. : 

The problem here is to find a way in which to 
speed up the proceedings of the Board and yet 
keep an equitable and fair system, officials say. 
Despite attempts in recent years to expedite pend- 
ing cases, the Board was confronted on January 
31 with 8,600 cases, involving over a half billion 
dollars in asserted deficiencies. 

All three steps taken last week dovetail together, 
according to Treasury sources. Add to that the sur- 
vey of Federal taxation in its relation to State and 
local taxation which is being made by the Treasury 
and the Joint Congressional Committee on Taxa- 
tion, and a fair chance for a sweeping revision in 
the nation’s tax set-up can be seen. 

Mr. Magill, it is understood, is coordinating all 
the efforts made by the different revenue divisions 
of the Treasury. Decentralization of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue is regarded in informed cir- 
cles as being given considerable consideration in 
the attempt to speed up tax collections and reduce 
the number of tax cases appealed to the Board of 
Tax Appeals. 


New Security Issues 


HE Securities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced the filing for registration during the 
past week of the following new security issues: 


PHELPS Dopce CorPporaTion, New York City, $20,285,000 of 
convertible debentures due June 15, 1952, and an un- 
determined number of shares of 25 par value capital 
stock to be reserved for conversion purposes. Interest 
rate on the debentures and names of underwriters will be 
disclosed in later amendments. 

UNION ELEctTrRIC COMPANY OF ILLINOIS, Monsanto, IIl., $22,- 
000,000 of first mortgage 3% per cent bonds due 1967, 
the proceeds of which are to be used for refunding, and 
plant expansion. The underwriters will be disclosed in 
future amendments to the statement. 


THE two studies by the Securities and | 

Exchange Commission discussed on 
this page are parts of SEC’s “Report on 
| the Study and Investigation of the 
| Work, Activities, Personnel and Func- 
' tions of Protective and Reorganization 
Committees.” 

Part I of that study deals with the 
| “Strategy and Techniques of Protective 
| and Reorganization Committees,” and 

consists of 916 pages. Part V is en- 

titled “Protective Committees and 

Agencies for Holders of Defaulted For- | 
- eign Governmental Bonds,” and consists 

of 833 pages. 

Copies of each part may be obtained | 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. The price of each 
part is $1 per copy. Parts III IV and 
VI were released last Summer. Two 
sections have yet to be made public. | 
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Tangled problems of taxes, re- 
serve funds. The constitu- 
tional issue. Quarrels of 
House and Senate. 


AY ROLL taxes, old-age benefits 

and social security reserves have 
much of Washington in a tangle at 
the moment. 

Because of them: 

The Supreme Court is debating 
constitutional issues raised by their 
application, with results that can 
deeply influence the course of the 
battle in Congress over Mr. Roose- 


velt’s plan to enlarge the Court 
membership. 

The Social Security Board is in an 
embarrassing position, under cross- 
fire from both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 


The Treasury finds its budget 


+ 


Plans For Revision of System and Test in 
- Supreme Court Confront Age-pension Act 


further upset owing to failure of 
pay roll taxes to yield expected rev- 
enue. 


The Congress is getting ready to 
wrestle with alterations in a law 
that still has to pass the scrutiny 
of the Supreme Court. 


ALTERING THE LAW 


Why the sudden upturn of inter- 
est in a law that has been gather- 
ing importance for two years and 
more? At the moment, the White 
House, the Supreme Court and the 
Congress all have their attention 
centered on the plan that was to 
make life a bit more secure for the 
bulk of the people of the country. 
Reasons for that interest are varied. 

The Court is concerned by the 
question whether the pay roll taxes, 
which have produced $180,000,000 in 


SKYWAY SPEED and 
RAILWAY 


Thrillingly fast and incredibly smooth, The 
Milwaukee Road's HIAWATHA establishes 
a new standard of travel comfort asit flashes 
through the Wisconsin lakelands and along 


the Mississippi River. 


From end to end, this great nine car train is 
expressly designed to suit your taste. All- 
luxury coaches with new type seats of 
exceptional comfort... ample parlor car 
space including the smart beaver tail car 
with its observation lounge... a handsome 
48 seat dining car—the largest single unit 
. @ new and 


diner now in operation . . 
enlarged Tip Top Tap. 


Plan your next trip via the HIAWATHA, 


Read down Read wv 
Cent. Time Union Station Cent. Time 


1:00 pm iv. Chicage Ar. 7:30 pm 
2:15 pm Ar. Milwaukee Ly. 6:15 pm 
7:30 pm Ar. St.Paul Lv. 1:00 pm 
8:00 pm Ar. Minneapolis Lv.12:30 pm 


Only double-tracked route 
NO EXTRA FARE 


ad up 


Geo. B. Haynes 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Milwaukee Road 
Union Station, Chicage, Illinois 


flagship of the great Milwaukee Road fleet. 


The MILWAUKEE 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD CO. 
SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR YEAR 1936 
‘THE Annual Report of the President and Directors for the 

year 1936 is being mailed to Stockholders of record, Operat- 
ing results and other matters of interest are summarized as 


follows: 


CONDENSED INCOME ACCOUNT 


Total Railway Operating Revenues.... 
Total Railway Operating Expenses..... 
Net ‘Operating Revenue........ 
Railway Tax 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents... 
Net Railway Operating Income......... .$ 30.185,305.29 
Other Income: Dividends, Interest, ete........... 6. 
Income Available for Fixed Charges... .$ 37,431,999.48 


Fixed Charges: Interest, Rent for Leased Roads 


and Other 
Net Income After Depreciation 


D—Denotes Decrease. 


REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 

Operating revenues increased $27,- 
149.416.98, or 19.14% over 1935. Freight 
revenue increased $25,030,467.69, or 
20.29%, while revenue tons increased 
23.28°>. Passenger revenue increased 
$1.293.928.99, or 13.08%, and the pas- 
senger miles increased 20.42%. The 
increase ir. passenger traffic is due 
in part to the increase in business 
activity and to reduction in fares 
on June 1, 1936. Other revenues, in- 
cluding mail and express, increased 
$825.020.30, or 9.00%. 

Operating expenses increased $18,- 
046.342.48, or 17.10% over 1935. Total 
maintenance expenses increased 
$10.781,268.45, or 25.27%, of which 
$3.340.164.60 was for maintenance of 
way anu structures and $7,441,103 85 
for maintenance of equipment. The 
maintenance of equipment expenses 
include depreciation charges of $7,- 
363,115.87, an increase of $162,602.53 
over 1925. Transportation expenses 
increased $6,927,170.90, or 13.77%. The 
transportation ratio was 33.86% of 
operating revenues as compared 
with 35.46% in 1935. The total oper- 
ating .ativ was 73.14%, compared 
with 74.42% in 1935. 

NET INCOME 

Net operating revenue increased 
$9,103.074.50, while taxes, equipment 
and joint facility rents increased 
$3.102.752.63, resulting in an increase 
in Net Railway Operating Income of 
$6,000,321.87. Other income, includ- 
ing rents, dividends and _ interest, 
after deducting miscellaneous 
charges, reflects an increase over 
1935 of $1.673,866.54. while fixed 
charges decreased $45,995.35. The net 
incor: after payment of interest 
and other fixed charges aggregating 
$32,893,024.36, was $4.538.975.12, an in- 
crease over 1935 of $7,719,883.76. 

TAXES 

The total taxes accrued as a 
charge to income in 1936 was $10,- 
495,868.31, an increase over 1935 of 
$2.976.545.14. Of the total, $2,135,- 
651.02 was due to the Excise Tax, 
account of the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1935, effective March 1, 1936, 
and $725,246.24 was for the unem- 
ployment compencation feature of 
the Social Security Act, effective 
January 1, 1936, 

Taxes accrued for 1936 absorbed 
23.1 cents of each dollar of net oper- 
ating revenue and was equal to $3.33 


Vear Increase 

1936 Over 1936 
$168,992,680.63 —$27,149.416.98 
123,600.333.14  18,046,342.48 
$ 45.392,347.49 $9,103.074.50 
10,222.321.63 2.989.585.57 
4,984,720.57 113,167.06 
~ $6,000,321.87 
7.246.694.19 1.673.866.54 
$7,674,188.41 
32.893.02436 D 45,695.35 
$ 4,538.975.12  $7.719,883.76 


per share of the total outstanding 
capital stock of the Company. 


PALANCE SHEET 

The balance sheet at December 
31, 1936, indicated total property 
(less accrued depreciation) and 
other investments, of 51.079.956 632, 
current assets of $33.822,073, as 
against currer! liabilities of $27,- 
409,462, and deferred liabilities, in- 
ter-company accounts, etc., net, of 
$16,418.931. The total interest-bear- 
ing debt outstanding was $678,664,- 
643 (a decrease of $9,029,272 com- 
pared with preceding year). The 
outstanding capital stock was $315,- 
158.485, and corporate surplus $76,- 
127,184 


EMERGENCY INCREASE IN 
FREIGHT RATES 

Emergency increase in freight 
rates authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission effective 
April 18, 1935, terminated December 
31, 1936 During 1936 weiween $6,000,- 
000 and $/,000,000 were realized by 
the Company from the emergency 
increase. As the reasons which jus- 
tified the “Emergency Charges” are 
continuing with added emphasis as 
to cost of material ‘t is hoped that 
the Commission will give sympa- 
thetic consideration to the petition 
of the railroads now pending for 
certain increases and adjustment of 
freight rates which will aid in meet- 
ing present basis of costs without 
imposing undue and _ inequitable 
burdens on commerce and industry, 
or without interfering with the flow 
of traffic. 

PICK-UP AND DELIVERY 
SERVICE 

To facilitate the handli.g of less- 
than-carload traffic a system of 
store-door collection and delivery 
was inaugurated November 16, 1936, 
to apply to shipments paying not 
less than forty-five cents per 100 
pounds, 


SHAREHOLDERS 

At the close of 1936 there were 
40,861 registered holders of the Com- 
pany’s capital stock of both classes, 
with an average holding of 77 shares. 
The continued eooperation of share- 
holders in the use of the Company’s 
facilities and in the solicitation of 
the business of others for transpor- 
tation over its lines is earnestly de- 
sired and greatly appreciated. 


the President and Board of Directors record their appre- 
ciation of the loyal support and efficient cooperation of the 
officers and employes in the conduct of the Company’s business 


throughout the year. 


DANIEL WILLARD, 
President. 


the first months of this year, are 
| legitimate taxes or part of a scheme 
to force corporations and individ- 
uals to do something that the Con- 
stitution protects them from being 
compelled to do. 

The White House is concerned 
about what the Supreme Court will 
do with the law because in the next 
fiscal year three quarters of a bil- 
lion dollars of revenue is involved 
and the whole legislative program 
is interwoven with the decision. 


LEGISLATION HELD UP 

The Congress is concerned by the 
fate of the law because its whole 
legislative program is bogged down 
pending a decision. 

If the present system of old-age 
insurance and unemployment in- 
surance is to continue, vital ques- 
tions of tax policy, of financial 
policy, of benefit policy will press in 
upon Congress for attention and 
adjustment. Even before the Court 
has passed upon validity of the Stat- 
ute, the Senate has shown interest 
in those problems. Its finance com- 
mittee suggested that a special ad- 
visory council be set up to study the 
problems raised. The Social Secur- 
ity Board went ahead with the plan 
suggested by the Senators. 


THE BOARD IN TROUBLE 

Then, this week, the Board mem- 
bers, somewhat new to the ways of 
politics, found themselves called up- 
on the carpet by the House of Rep- 
resentatives’ powerful Ways and 
Means Committee. A. J. Altmeyer, 
Board chairman, and Vincent M. 
Miles, the other member, discovered 
that they had failed to consult the 
committee that controls the nation’s 
purse strings. 

The result was that the Senate, in 
cooperation with the Social Secur- 
ity Board, had created an Advisory 
Council on Social Security with 24 
members and plans for meetings, 
but without funds and with assur- 
ance that none would be available 
pending a truce. 


EXTENDING THE BENEFITS 

Questions which this advisory 
council would study go to the heart 
of the problems involved in the ex- 
isting social security law. The state- 
ment of the Board says: 

“It is desired that. the Advisory 
Council cooperate with the Special 
Committee on Finance of the United 
State Senate and with the Social 
Security Board in considering the 
following matters: 

“(1). The advisability of commen- 
cing payment on monthly benefits 
under Title II (old-age benefits) 
sooner than January 1, 1942: 

“(2). The advisability of increas- 
ing the monthly benefits payable 
under Title II for those retiring in 
the early years; 

“(3). The advisability of extend- 
ing the benefits in Title II to per- 
sons who become incapacitated 
prior to the age 65: 

“(4). The advisability of extend- 
ing the benefits of Title II to sur- 
vivors of individuals entitled to 
such benefits; 

“(5)..The advisability of increas- 
ing the taxes less rapidly under 
Title VIII; 

“(6). The advisability of extend- 
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NEW HURDLES FOR SOCIAL SECURITY 


ing the benfits under Title IT to in- 
clude groups now excluded. 

“(7). The size, character and dis- 
position of reserves.” 


PLAN TO REWRITE LAW 

In other words the plan was to 
rewrite and remodel much, of the 
present social security law, with its 
taxes and appropriations and bene- 
fits, without taking into consider- 
ation the House of Representatives. 
Also, the Senate Committee named 
for the job consisted of Senator 
Pat Harrison, Senator Harry Flood 
Byrd and Senator Arthur H. Van- 
denberg. Senators Byrd and Van- 
denberg are among the most severe 
critics of the social security law. 

Members of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House wanted to 
know why the Social Security Board 
should be “frightened” into a study 
for revising their law by a group 
opposed to it. 

The answer given was that the 
problems involved are real and will 
require long study before action is: 
taken. None is considered at this 
session of Congress. Those prob- 
lems, as listed by the Board mem- 
bers, involve the following: 

First, the question of starting 
dates for old-age insurance. At 
present taxes are being collected 
from workers and employers and 
they will continue to be collected 
until January 1, 1942, before any 
annuity payments are made to the 
contributors. The thought is that 
payments might readily be started 
sooner. 

Second, the question of inclusive- 
ness of the old-age insurance sys- 
tem. Now farm workers, self-em- 
ployed, domestic servants and other 
groups, numbering about 20,000,000, 
are excluded from the taxes and the 
Old-age annuities. Many of these 
might be brought into the plan, if 
this were found feasible. 


EASING TAX BURDEN 

Third, the question of tax policy. 
Present taxes for old-age insurance 
are one per cent of the pay roll of 
the individual worker and of the 
employer. The law cails for this 
rate to continue for three years and 
then to rise by stages to three per- 
per cent for employers and three 
per cent for workers, a total of 6 
per cent of the pay roll. The new 
idea is to slow up this increase. 


Fourth, the question of insurance 
reserves for the old-age system. If 
present pay roll tax schedules as 
laid down in the law are carried 
out, then the old-age insurance sys- 


tem will build a reserve of $47,000,- 
000,000 by 1987. There is agree- 

ment among the experts that this 
_ fund should not be built up to that 
| total. “The new idea is to build a 


| reserve sufficient only for emergen- 
| cies, such as depressions. 

| Until the Supreme Court hurdle is 
, taken all new plans are for study 
| only. 
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No substitute yet 
for knowing how! 


Few PEOPLE realize that the perfection of 


heating comfort has taken place 


within a short lifetime! 


45 years ago, when the American 


Radiator Company was founded, central 
heating systems were about as exciting and 


today’s China Clippers. 


In those early days, and through the 
years, the American Radiator Company has 
not been the only manufacturer of heating 
equipment. It has not been alone in the 
development which has made possible to- 
day’s luxurious skyscraper apartments and 
hotels and has brought the perfected heat- 
ing comfort which American cottages and 
mansions take for granted. 

But there has always been something 
e American Radiator Company has | 
been able to add to raw materials, manufac- 
turing methods, and merchandising prac- 
tices that made this company lead the 


new peaks of heating perfection! 


It is true that the laboratories of the 


n Radiator Company and its affili- 


ates predominate in the thermal and air con- 
ditioning research of the world. It is true 
that these laboratories in Clichy, France; in 


Schonebeck, Germany; 


and nine other major laboratories in the 
United States tap about all that science 
knows about creating indoor comfort. 

It is true that iron and coal mines give 
control of major raw materials. 
that no other heating organization has equal 
manufacturing facilities, or more modern 
plants than the new Clarence Woolley Plant 
at Buffalo, for example. It is true that no 


one else in the field has equal 


and distribution facilities. It is also true 
that the American Radiator Company con- 
trols patents for many new improvements 
in heating and air conditioning. 

But, with all these advantages, the true 
source of strength of the American Radiator 
Company rests in that indefinable some- 
thing which permeates the manpower of the 
organization from foundry to board of di- 
rectors — that something for which no sub- 
stitute has yet been found — the knack of 


knowing how! 


In this lies the final assurance that when 
America enjoys better heating and air con- 
ditioning it will bear the familiar name: 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


prvision or AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 


40 West 40th Street, New York,.N..Y, 


in Hull, 


England; 


It is true 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- | o 
| ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- (ZB Wy [4 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
| Vol. 5. No. 20. 


JOB-MAKERS OF 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will | 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
| 


VOLTAIRE 
May 17, 1937 


AMERICA 


ODAY in the crucial moments of conflict between 
political demagoguery and responsible individu- 
alism, we might well paraphrase the Scriptures and 
say: “Blessed are the Job-Makers.” 

Who are the Job-Makers? Are they to be found in the 
leaf-raking, boondoggling precincts of the WPA? Has 
the $18,000,000,000 spent in the last four years by polit- 
ical allocation given birth to any enduring industries? 


Without detracting one iota from the humanitarian | 


purposes that have motivated the national government at 
Washington in seeking to allocate funds for “work relief”, 
it is a sad and tragic commentary on the shortcomings of 
political government that as these billions have been ex- 
pended there has been developed in its place no lasting 
series of jobs, no momentum of job-creation to carry for- 
ward the artificial recovery sought by the New Deal. 

The mistakes of omission or commission might be for- 
given, however, if the Roosevelt Administration had not 
undertaken at the same time to belittle and disparage, if 
not break down, the creative genius of those captains of 
American economic achievement who have to their credit 
the most amazing record of job-making the world has 
ever known. 

Let us start with Henry Ford. Can bare statistics de- 
scribe adequately the contribution to the welfare of the 
common man which the inventor of the low-priced auto- 
mobile has made to the American economic system? Can 
any country in the world point to the accomplishments of 
a single production industry which rivals that of the Ford 
era of job-making begun about twenty-five years ago? 


MR. FORD GIVES 
WIDESPREAD 
EMPLOYMENT 


Jobs were created at Detroit in the manufacture of the 
motor car itself. 

Jobs were created at Akron where tires in unprece- 
dented quantities had to be fabricated. 

Jobs were created in the steel mills of the Central West, 
in the accessory plants of the hinterland. 

Jobs were created in the lumber camps of the North 
and the cotton fields of the South where materials for the 
body of the car had to be produced in quantity. 

Jobs were created on the roads from coast to coast where 
thousands of miles of new highways furnished employ- 
ment to millions of human beings. 

Came also the competing companies—General Motors 
and Chrysler and Packard and Willys-Overland together 
with Hudson and Nash and Studebaker and all the other 
makers of passenger cars with their hundreds of thou- 
sands of jobs. 

On top of this grew an entirely separate industry— 
trucking. More men are now employed in driving trucks 
than on the railroads of the country. Hitherto inaccessible 
areas were opened up by trucks to the movement of pro- 
ducts—the exchange of goods. 

Countless jobs were thus created, directly and indirectly, 
by the genius of one man—Henry Ford, unaided by Wall 
Street, unaided by government subsidies. If his assets are 
valued at a billion dollars—and they are not cash but 
plants and equipment—why should anyone begrudge re- 
ward to the modest citizen who made possible so many 
man-hours of labor, to measure which would require more 
digits and groups of ciphers than could be taken in by the 


reader’s eyes? 
Who can appraise the value in 


BIG INDUSTRIES 

gross volume of sales that has 
PROVIDING JOBS been given America, directly and 
FOR MILL \ONS indirectly, through the motor car 


development which Henry Ford 
conceived? And not alone in our country have jobs been 
created but throughout the world where assembly plants 
are now built. A sizeable ocean freight in motors and 
parts adds jobs to shipping and jobs at ports of destina- 
tion as civilization moves on by motor cavalcade. 

Is such a man the foe or the friend of labor? What 
irony of fate makes it possible now for a small group of 
so-called labor leaders, combining in their political part- 
nership the use of legislative power and coercive statutes, 
to break down the individualism of one of the greatest 
benefactors human labor has ever had? 

Can it be said that Henry Ford has not paid his labor 
well? Can Mr. Roosevelt boast of any such record of 
creative work with the billions of public funds placed at 
his disposal? 

But let us turn to other Job-Makers. Just about ten 
years ago Owen D. Young and David Sarnoff and M. H. 


‘Consider the low-priced auto- 
mobile which has placed within 
the reach of millions of men and 


women a vehicle of rapid trans- 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Aylesworth sat down together to plan the merchandising 
of radio sets and to develop broadcasting as means of sell- 
ing such sets. The principles embodied in a radio receiver 
were not new but the genius which made it possible, at 
relatively low cost for the American people, to buy radio 
sets and to listen free to entertainment represented a high- 
water mark in American job-making. 

Now there are thousands of retail stores selling 
radios. There are at least 50 companies manufacturing 
sets and 50 more making tubes. There are 700 broadcast- 
ing stations acquainting the public with the merits of all 
sorts of wares. And as volume of sales grows in all prod- 
ucts, so do prices come down and more and more jobs 
become the inevitable result. 


It is difficult to estimate the 


ACHIEVEMENT and may be 
BY POLITICIANS radio. We have not even con- 


sidered as economic gain the ben- 
efits to the human race of the art of radio broadcasting, its 
cultural values, its pleasures for the bed-ridden and the 
blind, its mind-absorbing advantages to the persons who 
would otherwise be constrained to struggle in vain with 
the boredom of enforced solitude. 

Job-Makers, however, are to be found in nearly every 
industry. Take, for instance, the food business with the 
amazing advances made in preservation and canning and 
distribution of perishable products. What shall we say, also, 
of the men in the oil business who by efficient marketing 
have been able to furnish low-cost fuel to the motor car 
owner at almost every thousand yards on the roadway 
and at every few blocks in the city? What shall we say of 
the genius of the oil processors who have made it possible 
today to buy gasoline at exactly fifty per cent less cost per 
gallon than ten years ago, exclusive of the billions of dol- 
lars in sales taxes collected by the federal and state gov- 
ernments? 

Job-Makers can be found at the head of many Ameri- 
can businesses. Many of them are to be found in small 
towns and on the fringe of cities, in drab plants and iso- 
lated factories, unheralded and unsung but each one doing 
his part in Job-Making. The story of their achievements 
is an epic of human progress unmatched in the annals of 
time. 

Today the Job-Makers are in disrepute. They have 
become the victims of vicious attack. They are either 
“economic royalists” or “selfish” men charged nebulously 
with seeking to wield feudal power. 

Invective can be borne by the Job-Makers. They have 
withstood the tempests of modern competition. . They 
have taken risks with their own money and the money of 
others but have lived to see their ideas triumph in all the 
majesty of economic prosperity. No political chieftain 
can point to any comparable achievement. No political 
chieftain can rob them of their glory written indelibly 
in the pages of our economic history. 


GOVERNMENT 


But it is not the thrust of ridi- 
cule or scorn that matters today. 
It is the deliberate effort of polit- 


BARRIERS TO 
JOB-MA ical government to squelch, if not 
MAKING destroy, the genius which brought 


America her great era of Job-Making. 

On every side there are impediments, barriers, restric- 
tions, hurdles. We see an undistributed surplus tax, cam- 
ouflaged, of course, as a means of getting revenues from 
those who presumably wish to avoid payment of taxes, but 
misguidedly designed to break down the incentive to be 
prudent, to be thrifty, to be constructive. 

What else. do we observe in the haze of tyrannical gov- 
ernment? We perceive at the national capital an army 
of buzzing parasites to whom industry pays annual 
tribute. We observe the fixers and the lobbyists, the fee- 
grabbing former office-holders suavely plying their trade 
midst the very men who have been and are the high priests 
of a political hierarchy which has been and is a disgrace to 
the institution of government itself. 

Regulations galore come out of the twisted labyrinths 
of commissions and bureaus. Their intertwining red tape 
costs industry annually millions of dollars to untangle 
and millions more to appease the bureaucratic system 
which envelops it all. 


HEAVY TAXES 


Is there a central purpose, a 
just motivation, a logical de- 
fense for all this  intensifica- 


CUT PROFITS 
FOR WORKERS tion of the governing process? 
Is this really ‘economic plan- 


ning’? Is it “planned economy”? Under the guise of 
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liberalism, under the flag of public benefaction, of help- 
ing the “underprivileged,” the legions of political dis- 
ciples march on adventurously, boldly, recklessly to 
bigger and bigger deficits and bigger and bigger figures of 
public debt. 

Taxes withal are rising to prohibitive rungs on the lad- 
der of national income. Already the cost of government— 
federal, state and local—is more than twenty-five per cent 
of total income produced. 

Taxes, the enemies of progress—the poisons which 
spread their paralyzing disease over the whole economic 
system—issue from political government with unabated 
pace.. 

Taxes that are added to the sale price have begun to 
pyramid selling prices which eventually means curtailed 
consumption. 

Taxes are being extracted by 49 governments and thou- 
sands of subdivisions without rhyme or reason, overlap- 
ping, duplicating, and wasting in their administrative 
costs the substance of a nation. 

But taxes are not hurting the profits of industry as 
much as they are destroying the profits of labor. Taxes 
are killing initiative and stagnating capital that should go 
to job-creation. Taxes are raising prices and killing de- 
mand—dealing a death blow to Job-Making. 


TIME TO HALT systems can increase the volume 
POLICIES OF of sales in America and create 
DESTRUCTION jobs. The genius of American in- 


dustry has as its gauge of mar- 
ket demand an alertness to the delicate movements of 
price and consumer resistance. Taxes are so clumsily ap- 
plied and so often changed as to make cost planning and 
price too often a matter of guess-work. 

Taxes are imposed without regard tq the economics 
that must digest them. 

Taxes are the plaything of the demagogue and the fire- 
arms of the political racketeer. 

Taxes are the antithesis of good government when they 
diminish the total sales volume of a nation. _ 

Taxes are the legitimate expenses of a country when 
their spread is a fraction of selling price and their in- 
cidence so wide as to yield the sums necessary for such 
benevolent purposes as are beyond dispute the true func- 
tion of national and state governments. 

How long then will the men in positions of responsi- 
bility in our national legislature consent to the continua- 
tion of this process of economic disintegration? 

How can we call by the name of “liberal’”’ such destruc- 
tive policies as now emerge haphazardly from the New 
Deal? How long will the voters of America wait patiently 
for artificially-made jobs to replenish the labor-making 
which the Job-Makers of America were once permitted to 
create in billions of man-hours of labor? 

When will the restrictive tide be reversed and the per- 
missive tide be encouraged? 

How long will the Congress of the United States crucify 
human initiative on the cross of political sabotage? 

These are questions even as fundamental as_ the 
attack on the Supreme Court of the United States. For be 
it nine justices or fifteen justices, be it moral or unmoral 
to chastise arbitral institutions, the solid fact remains that, 
in the Supreme Court of Economics, the laws of exchange 
are as inexorable as the tides that ebb and flow in the 
seas. 


DEMAND GROWS above the of political 


battle we begin to perceive al- 


FOR ECONOMIC ready the dreaded waves of de- 
STABILIZATION vastation which one year, two 


years, three years hence may en- 
gulf a disillusioned nation that has worshipped false gods. 

The issue is a simple one. President Roosevelt's op- 
portunity to lead in his second term is scarcely a half year 
old. But the opportunity can vanish overnight, it can be 
forfeited suddenly in the chaos of economic confusion if 
he does not resolutely set himself to make effective and 
practical some of the very reforms he has espoused, to at- 
tain some of the goals he has so ardently promised—at 
least the goal of a stabilized prosperity. 

For unless Mr. Roosevelt can reveal the horizons of a 
promised land, there will sweep on from the legislative 
branch of the government some day the censure of a Con- 
gress goaded to action by declining values in the midst of 
a shambles of destructive experimentation. 

Then, as statesmanship in Congress is reawakened and 
reinvigorated by a new sense of responsibility; will come 
an independent leadership to exalt again the dynamic urge 
to Job-Making which alone has given America her great- 
ness and her success. 


Sound revision of our many tax 
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